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public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
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dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
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National Security and the Cost of Waging Peace 


EXCERPT FROM THE REPORT BY PRESIDENT EISENHOWER TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


ON THE COST OF THEIR GOVERNMENT! 


Turn with me now to the largest item in the 
budget—the defense of our country. There is 
where most of your tax dollars go. 

As we survey the world in which we live, the 
first great concern of all of us is to make sure of 
the defense of our homes, our country, and our 
way of life. The Communists have again and 
again announced their purpose of promoting 
revolution and of communizing the world by 
whatever means. It is important, and surely 
prudent, for us to understand the military 
strength the Communists maintain to help them 
achieve their purposes. 

Now what is that strength today ? 

Without counting the Chinese Communists, the 
Soviets have the world’s largest army. They have 
many times the number of submarines that Ger- 
many had when World War II began. They have 
atomic weapons and rockets and missiles. They 
have a large and growing air strength. They are 
competent in military technology and research. 
And all this is directed by a despotism which is 
fully capable of the supreme folly—that of un- 
leashing these powerful forces if it should ever 
believe that it could, without destroying itself, 
succeed in destroying the free world. 

One important purpose of our military arrange- 
ments is to convince others that, if they start a 
general conflict, they cannot escape their own 
destruction. 

As I have said, the national defense item is by 
far the largest in our budget, but let us see just 
how large it is. The estimate just for our own 
military forces and our atomic development, 





*Delivered to the Nation over radio and television on 
May 14 (White House press release). 
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together with a small amount for stockpiling 
critical and strategic materials, is almost $41 
billion. This does not, by any means, equal the 
full amount first recommended by our uniformed 
services. They wanted some $10 billion more. 

But I earnestly believe that this defense budget 
represents, in today’s world, the proper dividing 
line between national danger on the one hand and 
excessive expenditure on the other. If it is ma- 
terially cut, I believe the country would be taking 
a needless gamble. For myself, I have seen un- 
wise military cuts before. I have more than once 
seen their terrible consequences. I am deter- 
mined to do all I can to see that we do not follow 
that foolhardy road again. 

Even after World War ITI had illustrated again 
the dangers of unpreparedness, our Armed Forces 
became so starved and depleted that by 1950 we 
had to withdraw our military strength from South 
Korea. That area was then declared to be out- 
side our defense perimeter. The tragic results of 
that woeful weakness are too close to us to need 
recounting now to the families of America. But 
I say to you that I shall never agree to any pro- 
gram of false economy that would permit us to 
incur again that kind of risk to our country and 
to the lives of our citizens. 


Rising Costs of Defense 


Good defense is not cheap defense. 

The B-36 bomber, even though built after 
World War II, is already outmoded. Each one 
cost us about $314 million. Today’s B-52 jet 
bomber costs $8 million each. 

Seven years ago, a fighter plane cost $300,000. 
Today, one costs $114 million. 

A submarine now costs twice as much as it did 
7 years ago. 
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Atomic energy costs four times as much as it 
did in 1950. Daily, munitions grow more com- 
plex, more powerful, and more costly. 

It is clear that, unless we make some progress 
in our persistent efforts to secure an effective 
agreement to limit armaments, defense costs will 
tend to go up year by year, if we are to keep 
Communist forces from outstripping us. Conse- 
quently, though our first responsibility is to main- 
tain defenses adequate to keep the Nation secure, 
we do not want, because of this cost, more military 
force than is necessary. 

Judgments on the defense budget must reflect 
the stern fact that real military power can rest 
only on a sound economy. Only with a strong and 
thriving economy can we have the strength to 
protect our freedom. But since we maintain mili- 
tary forces as a matter of self-preservation, we 
must not recklessly reduce their power. 

This dilemma presents hard decisions. But 
they are decisions that must be made by the 
President, as he presents his recommendations 
to the Congress. To this kind of problem I have 
devoted most of my life. I repeat my earnest 
belief that the estimate in the budget for our mili- 
tary forces, atomic energy, and stockpiling— 
amounting to about $41 billion—represents a de- 
fense program which is as nearly accurate, in 
present circumstances, as is humanly possible to 
make it. 

To this defense total should properly be 
added—and will so be in the future—that part of 
our mutual security program which supplies arms 
and defense support to friendly countries in or- 
der to strengthen the military power of the free 
world. Expenditures for this purpose will 
amount next year to something over $3 billion. 

The costs in many of these friendly countries 
are low compared to ours; so this type of aid, even 
though moderate in amount, supplements their 
own efforts very effectively. This aid helps arm 
and maintain overseas: 


some five times as many active ground forces 
as the United States possesses ; 
about twice as many naval combat ships; 
and about an equal number of planes. 
This aid is also a key factor in maintaining many 
of our vital military, naval, and air bases abroad. 


Without the military strength that this aid 
helps sustain overseas, we should have to add 
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many more billions to our own defense spending 
and have less security for our total effort. 
Defense expenditures, for our own forces and 
our military assistance overseas, together with the 
domestic expenditures I have discussed, account 
for almost all—in fact, 98 percent—of the budget, 


A Moderate Sum for Waging Peace 


As we look at the whole range of the budget, 
there is only one hope of making the really great 
savings that we all want so much. That hope 
is to achieve an effective disarmament agreement 
with an easing of world tensions, so that the enor- 
mous sums we have to spend for our defense can 
be drastically reduced. 

The savings we can hope to make in domestic 
programs are, at best, small by comparison. Of 
course, we could save material amounts if, by law, 
we abandoned or drastically cut back some of the 
larger programs. But in a world knowing real 
peace, we could save at least ten times as much in 
defense spending. It is to hasten that day, as well 
as to enhance our security now, that the budget 
provides a moderate sum for waging peace. 

This is a mission that military formations can- 
not, of themselves, accomplish. The entire free- 
world military force merely puts a policeman on 
the corner to keep the robber out of our house and 
out of our neighborhood. It preserves from de- 
struction what we already have. 

But our Communist antagonists are resource- 
ful and cunning. Their aggression is not limited 
to the use of force or the threat of its use. They 
are doing their best to take advantage of poverty 
and need in the developing nations and so turn 
them against the free world. Success would en- 
able them to win their long-sought goal of Com- 
munist encirclement of our country. 

To meet the total threat we, first of all—as I 
have pointed out—must sustain our defense 
preparations. 

But we must do more. 

We must wage peace aggressively through 
diplomatic efforts, through the economic and 
technical assistance part of the mutual security 
program, and through worldwide information 
activities to help bind the free world more firmly 
together. These efforts will cost about $1 billion 
next year. 

We wage peace on the diplomatic front through 
the efforts of the State Department to establish 
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close ties with every other nation that values its 
independence and that recognizes the dignity of 
man. 

We wage peace through the efforts of the 
United States Information Service to counteract 
the false propaganda spread by the Communists. 
We tell the truth about freedom and the rights 
of man and seek to win adherents to these con- 
cepts. 

We wage peace through the mutual security 
program in another way. We help some nations 
in developing their own economies, so their people 
can be stronger partners in the defense of the free 
world against communism. 

Economic development is, of course, not a prod- 
uct for export from the United States or any- 
where else. It is a homespun product, the prod- 
uct of a people’s own work. Our opportunity is 
simply this: to help the peoples of these develop- 
ing lands to help themselves. This we can do 
through sound technical assistance and, where nec- 
essary and unavailable from other sources, 
through loans and, at times, other kinds of finan- 
cial aid. Within prudent limits, this practice is 
in their and our best interests. 

On this subject I hope to talk with you again 
next week, but I assure you now that this billion- 
dollar item is one of the most important to all of 
us in the entire budget. 


The Most Important Job in the World 


I know that in these efforts to wage peace all 
does not always go well. Weaknesses there are 
bound to be—troubles and disappointments as 
well. 

But I never ordered a cease-fire in a battle be- 
cause some of the ammunition misfired or went 
bad, or some commander—including myself—may 
have made a mistake. We must always do better, 
but we must never stop in our battle for peace. We 
must keep everlastingly at this job—today the 
most important job in this entire world. 

Our defense expenditures are to assure us the 
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opportunity to wage peace; our expenditures for 
diplomatic work, economic and technical assist- 
ance, and information services give us the means 
to wage peace. Together they cost $45 billion— 
all but about a billion dollars of this for defense. 

The rising costs of defense items account for 
more than 80 percent of the increase in next year’s 
budget. These facts simply reflect the kind of 
world in which we are living. 

The plain truth is that the price of peace is 
high. 

That explains why taxes are high and why 
their further reduction has been delayed. It ex- 
plains also why really big cuts in government 
spending depend on success in our efforts to wage 
peace. 

The sacrifices demanded of each of us are great; 
but they are sacrifices of dollars for a peaceful 
world, not the sacrifices of our sons, our families, 
our homes, and our cities to our own short- 
sightedness. 

I believe that you are more secure in your 
homes tonight because of the effort and money 
our Nation has put into these defense and related 
security programs. It is almost 4 years since an 
American fighting man has been killed in battle 
anywhere. Crises, great and small, we have had 
and will continue to have. Despite them, there 
has been an overall improvement in the prospects 
for keeping an honorable peace. 

But I must say this to you: I can see no im- 
mediate relaxation of international tensions to 
provide the basis now for substantial reductions 
in these programs for preserving and waging 
peace. In fact, the gains we have already made 
impel us to press forward with no letup. 

If we do press forward—if we courageously 
bear these burdens of waging peace—I have every 
hope that in God’s good time success will crown 
our efforts. Then we shall know an easier and a 
better peace whose fruits will include a lightening 
of the spiritual and the material burdens we now 
must bear in order to gain it. 
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The International Atomic Energy Agency 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY DULLES! 


Three and one-half years ago, on December 8, 
1953, President Eisenhower made his plea for 
“atoms for peace.” * Addressing the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations the President 
proposed a “way by which the miraculous inven- 
tiveness of man shall not be dedicated to his death, 
but consecrated to his life.” To this end, he pro- 
posed the creation of an international agency for 
pooling nuclear material and technology to ad- 
vance the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

His proposal was a new attack on the problem 
oftheatom. In 1946, when the United States had 
the atomic monopoly, we made the first effort to 
bring the atom under control. The Baruch plan 
would have stopped the output of nuclear weapons 
by putting all nuclear energy under international 
control. It was designed to safeguard the peoples 
of the world against the holocaust of atomic war. 
For 7 years the Soviet Union had blocked any 
progress along this line by its refusal to accept 
atomic inspection and control. No way had been 
found to break the impasse. In this depressed 
climate the President’s proposal for an atomic 
agency for peaceful purposes came as an inspiring 
concept. It was acclaimed throughout the world. 

In the period since the proposal was made, the 
need for such an agency has become even more 
manifest. Great progress has been made in using 
atomic energy for generating electric power. No 
longer is this an experiment. Atomic power 
plants are a future certainty. Some are already 
being built. The demand for energy is growing 
by leaps and bounds. More and more, men’s 
minds are turning to the use of the atom as a source 
of energy. 

At the same time people are becoming more 
aware of some of the dangers inherent in this 


1 Made before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
on May 10 (press release 282). 
2 BULLETIN of Dec. 21, 1953, p. 847. 
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progress. When power is produced by nuclear 
energy, I understand that the process in current 
practice produces weapons-quality material which 
could find its way into war arsenals in the absence 
of atomic controls and inspection. And such 
production also creates waste products which 
could imperil health and safety. Today the need 
is even more imperative for protection against the 
inevitable byproducts of the atomic age. 

The statute of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency ° is designed to fill this need. Its origin is 
the proposal of the President. In working out 
the statute, some 80 nations took part. They 
represent every stage of economic development, 
every shade of political attitude, and every variety 
of national culture. Despite the need to reconcile 
these varied interests, the statute has kept intact 
every element of the President’s proposal without 
sacrifice of substance or principle. 

The fact that so many countries should have 
unanimously approved the text of the statute at 
the conference in New York last fall is a tribute 
to the soundness of the concept. At first the So- 
viet Union was negative to these proposals. But 
in the face of the world’s manifest desire, the So- 
viet Union has now shown readiness to participate 
in the agency. It even tries to compete with us 
for leadership in this effort. 

In conceiving and negotiating this treaty, the 
United States is faithful to its great tradition of 
resourcefully identifying its own self-interest with 
the interest and welfare of all mankind. 

I turn now to the more concrete aspects of the 
matter. 


Advantages of the Agency 


What advantage does this agency offer to the 
United States and to other nations? 
First, the agency will accelerate the peaceful 


3 For text, see ibid., Nov. 19, 1956, p. 820. 
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development of the atom. The history of atomic 
energy makes clear that many men from many 
nations have contributed to the stage we have now 
reached. A forum such as the agency for the ex- 
change of discovery and invention among all na- 
tions should result in a dramatic speeding up in 
thir peaceful atomic development. 

Second, the agency will provide an effective 
system of safeguards to insure the development of 
atomic energy with security. 

We must realize that atomic energy materials 
and know-how will spread, agency or no agency. 

A spread of nuclear technology and facilities is 
to our interest. But a rapid and unsupervised 
development of nuclear power around the world 
raises the specter of nuclear weapons ultimately 
becoming quite generally the byproducts of nu- 
clear power plants. An effective safeguard system 
must be established if this is to be prevented. 
These power plants are going to be built. It is just 
a question of whether their spread around the 
world will or will not be supervised in the com- 
mon interest. 

No one nation can alone indefinitely police the 
spread of nuclear power plants. In our bilateral 
agreements we now provide for safeguards, includ- 
ing inspection by our own nationals to assure 
against improper use of nuclear material. But 
this is a short-term solution. Sovereign nations 
would accept an international system of broad 
applicability. But they will not long be content 
to have their electric power systems under con- 
tinuous supervision by technicians merely serving 
another nation. So if we want long-term and safe 
foreign markets for our nuclear materials and 
technology, we need an international system of 
safeguards to assure that our exports do not breed 
military dangers. 

The safeguard system contained in this treaty is 
the same as the American system of safeguards, 
the system now contained in our bilateral agree- 
ments. Nocompromise of any substance was made 
in regard to safeguards during the treaty nego- 
tiations. In fact the system contained in the final 
treaty is more comprehensive than that contained 
in early drafts of the treaty. 

This treaty will give the American system of 
safeguards a world standing. With some reason 
we can hope that the American system will become 
universally accepted. In any event it will be man- 
datory for all countries in projects receiving 
agency support. 
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Third, there is the problem of health and safety. 
We know that atomic energy involves risks and 
dangers if improperly handled. An international 
code to protect the health and safety of those in- 
creasing numbers of people who work with atomic 
energy or live in the environs of nuclear estab- 
lishments can best be established and supervised 
by this agency. 

Fourth, the agency will afford a way of pooling 
inadequate manpower resources which otherwise 
could be a limiting factor in the peaceful uses of 
the atom. Technical personnel is in short supply. 
A purely bilateral approach would be a severe 
drain on United States skilled manpower. The 
agency can be an instrument both for using this 
present supply in the most effective way and of 
increasing the supply by coordinating training of 
new technicians and scientists. 

Fifth, the agency can help in moving toward 
control of nuclear weapons. We have tried for 
many years to reach agreement on this difficult 
subject. The sticking point has always been the 
issue of controls. In the agency, for the first 
time in history, the overwhelming majority of the 
nations have agreed on a far-reaching system of 
controls and safeguards. We hope that it will 
demonstrate the feasibility of controls in a way 
that will have a constructive impact on negotia- 
tions for the regulation and reduction of arma- 
ments. 

Siath, the openness which this system will pro- 
mote can be important in preventing the spread 
of nuclear weapons, which could seriously impede 
arms control. It is quite conceivable that nations 
might themselves develop atomic weapons merely 
because of suspicion, unjustified in fact, that 
neighbors were doing so. Under this treaty de- 
velopment of the peaceful atom would take place 
in the open, subject to international scrutiny. 
Thus, nations will feel less impelled to develop 
nuclear weapons out of fear of the unknown. 

Finally, international cooperation in a new field 
comparable in importance to the industrial revo- 
lution can have an effect which will spread far 
beyond itself. We are all aware of the difficulties 
and obstacles to reaching agreement with the 
Soviet Union on any matter. But this agency 
provides a beginning of cooperation which could 
have a favorable impact on the climate of inter- 
national relations. The splitting of the atom 
might conceivably lead to a unifying of the now 
divided world. 
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Obligations of the United States 


The obligations which the United States would 
undertake as a member of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, under its statute, are 
neither numerous nor heavy. 

1. The statute does not contemplate that the 
agency shall become a give-away organization. 
The countries who receive materials and other 
atomic needs from it are required to pay a price 
that will permit the agency to reimburse the sup- 
plier. As for suppliers, the amount of anything 
they make available—materials, services, or equip- 
ment—is entirely up to them. The agency has 
no power to call upon any member to become a 
supplier but may only induce it to by offering 
satisfactory terms. 

2. The United States would be obligated to pay 
its share of the administrative expenses of the 
agency. Other expenses are to be met out of 
other revenues of the agency. 

To give you an idea of what this might mean for 
the United States, the administrative expenses of 
the agency for its first year of operation would 
not be expected to exceed $6 million. The maxi- 
mum share of this that could be assessed to the 
United States would be one-third or $2 million. 

3. Just as the agency is barred from being a 
give-away organization for handing out the mem- 
bers’ funds and resources, it cannot be a give-away 
organization for atomic secrets. The agency will 
not be a distributor of classified information but 
only of information on peaceful uses of atomic 
energy which is in the open literature or is other- 
wise free of any restrictions on access imposed for 
reasons of security. 

4, The fuel that the agency will distribute will 
not be of a kind usable for nuclear weapons. I 
understand that extensive processing and refabri- 
cation would be needed to convert this fuel into 
weapons-grade material or to extract its by- 
product, weapons-grade material. No prospective 
recipient of fuel from the agency now possesses 
the necessary extensive facilities to effect this con- 
version or byproduct extraction. And if it were 
to acquire them, that could not as a practical 
matter be concealed from the agency’s notice. 


Potential of the Agency 


I have already sought to indicate the great po- 
tential of this agency—for economic development 
of large areas of the world; for cooperation with 
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other nations, including the Soviet Union, in ways 
which will reduce international tension and pro- 
mote the practice of peaceful and constructive 
collaboration ; for encouraging peaceful use of the 
atom and averting the spread of nuclear military 
potential to additional countries; and for giving 
the nations experience with a system of interna- 
tional safeguards which could build confidence 
and further the prospects of safeguarded dis- 
armament. 

We have proceeded to take the initiative on the 
creation of the agency with the blessings of the 
Congress. In 1954, although the President had 
not yet requested it, the Congress included among 
its extensive revisions of the Atomic Energy Act 
a provision specifically permitting the United 
States to enter into an agreement for cooperation 
with an international agency once it came into 
existence with appropriate congressional ap- 
proval.* Now 80 nations have in effect accepted 
our concept. This is a unique development in 
diplomatic history. Ratification of this statute 
will afford the United States the opportunity to 
continue to exercise leadership to help the world, 
in the President’s words, “out of fear and into 
peace.” 


STATEMENT BY JAMES J. WADSWORTH, MAY 15: 


I would like to cover some aspects of this treaty 
not fully gone into by Secretary Dulles and Chair- 
man Strauss.° Secretary Dulles last Friday dis- 
cussed with you the great foreign-policy consid- 
erations that hinge on ratification. Chairman 
Strauss yesterday explained the atomic energy 
advantages and the safeguards which we look to 
this agency to produce. I would now like to give 
you some insights into the process by which this 
treaty was hammered out, and then I will be glad 
to answer your questions. 

I have been working for over 4 years as the 
Deputy United States Representative to the 
United Nations. During all the international 


‘For President Eisenhower’s statement on signing the 
act, see ibid., Sept. 13, 1954, p. 365. 

* Made before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
on May 15 (press release 290). Ambassador Wadsworth 
is U.S. Representative to the IAEA preparatory commis- 
sion. 

* Lewis L. Strauss, Chairman of the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission. 
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conferences in which I have participated, I have 
never sensed such an intense interest and such a 
strong will for agreement as developed during 
these political negotiations on the atoms-for- 
peace program. It is somewhat difficult to de- 
fine exactly the atmosphere in which we worked 
on this project. It was not a long series of agree- 
ments couched in generalities. Rather it was a 
businesslike negotiation aimed at spelling out pro- 
visions for international agreement to permit cer- 
tain technical activities around the world. There 
was real skepticism about a number of important 
points which we overcame only after lengthy 
and intensive consultations. I would describe 
the atmosphere as one of “determined coopera- 
tion.” At the finish there was general agreement 
that the statute represents the soundest, most 
logical, and safest way of attaining international 
promotion for and supervision of peaceful uses 
of atomic energy. 

As we run through the important articles of 
the treaty, I think you will agree that we were not 
outnegotiated. If you compare the United States 
draft’ which was submitted to the 12-nation 
working meeting in Washington in February 1956 
with the final text of the treaty as agreed upon 
last fall, it will be perfectly clear that all of the 
original American policies are fully reflected in 
the treaty. Of course, some changes were made— 
in our judgment a number of improvements came 
out of the negotiating process. But as the Secre- 
tary of State said the other day, 


... despite the need to reconcile these varied inter- 
ests, the statute has kept intact every element of the 
President’s proposal without sacrifice of substance or 
principle. 


Rundown of the Statute 

Articie I (£stablishment of the Agency) and 
Articte II (Objectives) are self-explanatory. 

Articte IlI—Functions. This article spells 
out what the agency is authorized todo. Because 
we hope that this agency will be good for the long 
pull, it has been given wide scope. In its early 
years it certainly will engage only in modest activ- 
ities compared to the full scope of its authorized 
functions. This is clear from the planning work 
that has already taken place in the preparatory 
commission in New York during the past few 
months. There are a number of factors which 


‘For text, see BULLETIN of Oct. 24, 1955, p. 666. 
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will be at work to limit the scale of agency activ- 
ities in the beginning. The basic factor will be the 
caution with which this new international venture 
will be approached by supplying countries. Po- 
tential suppliers will watch this young project 
develop before assigning to it any large-scale re- 
sponsibility for materials handling. One may 
say: Well, the United States has already commit- 
ted itself to transfer 5,000 kilograms right away 
to the agency. But you will recall that the terms 
and conditions under which this material is to be 
made available to the agency are still to be worked 
out. I am sure that the terms and conditions 
which we will require will take full account of 
the preliminary status of this agency. 

I would like to call your attention to article 
III-D, which is generally referred to as the 
“sovereign rights” clause. The question of sov- 
ereign rights is one on which nations are quite 
properly very sensitive, and there was a good deal 
of concern expressed in many quarters during the 
negotiation about the possibility that the opera- 
tions of the agency will infringe the rights of na- 
tions. I think it is fair to say that we satisfied the 
legitimate concerns expressed and succeeded in get- 
ting acceptance for language that in no way will 
hinder an efficient operation of the safeguards 
system. 

Articte 1V—Membership. Thestatute divides 
this problem into two parts—initial members of 
the agency (paragraph A of article IV) and other 
members (paragraph B). In the first category, 
the United States recommended from the begin- 
ning a formula which would restrict original mem- 
bership to those states “members of the U.N. or 
specialized agencies.” Four regimes—East Ger- 
many, North Korea, North Viet-Nam, and “Outer 
Mongolia”—have not achieved membership in any 
of these agencies; so the formula automatically 
rules them out. At preliminary meetings in 
Washington in the spring of 1956, efforts by the 
U.S.S.R. to strike out this phrase on the grounds 
that membership should be “universal” were easily 
defeated. 

At this point I might deal briefly with the prob- 
lem of Red China. At the 12-nation conference 
the Soviet Union tried to have an invitation to the 
September conference sent to Red China. This 
move was soundly defeated. The Government of 
the Republic of China was invited instead, and 
this Government is presently engaged in the 
process of ratification. 








In the second category—admission of new 
members—there was less controversy. The issue 
was whether admissions should be left exclusively 
to the general conference or whether the board of 
governors should have a role. 

Some delegations thought the general confer- 
ence should alone admit new members. The 
United States insisted that new members should 
not be admitted until both the board of gover- 
nors and the general conference had determined 
that the applicant is willing and able to carry out 
the obligations of agency membership and with 
due consideration to its ability and willingness to 
act in accordance with the purposes and princi- 
ples of the United Nations Charter. As you see, 
these provisions are part of the statute before you. 
The purpose of the reference to obligations of the 
U.N. membership is obvious. It is under essen- 
tially the same criterion as set forth in the U.N. 
Charter that Red China has been excluded from 
the United Nations, and we feel this criterion 
should be applied in the agency. 

ArticLe V—General Conference. <A basic dif- 
ference of opinion developed over the division of 
authority between the board of governors and the 
general conference. The latter body is composed 
of a representative from each member of the 
agency. There was an effort to make the general 
conference the main policymaking body of the 
agency. On the other hand, the U.S., supported 
by a majority, argued that on grounds of efficiency 
of operation the smaller body, the board of gov- 
ernors, meeting frequently, should be given this 
authority. 

The final language of article V recognizes this 
principle, while at the same time giving appro- 
priate powers to the conference. For example, 
the conference will review and approve (1) the 
budget, (2) amendments, and (3) selection of the 
director general. It will elect 10 members to the 
board of governors. It will also have the author- 
ity to discuss any question that falls within the 
scope of the statute. The views of the conference 
on these latter questions may be presented to the 
board of governors in the form of recommenda- 
tions. si 

Articte VI—Board of Governors. Debate on 
the composition of the board of governors was in- 
tensified as it became apparent that it would be 
the center of authority. Long and difficult nego- 
tiations were required before a solution was found 
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that all could accept. The United States felt that 
those countries having advanced atomic energy 
programs should have substantial influence in de- 
ciding the agency policy. On the other hand, 
there was the view that standard international 
practice of allocating seats on the basis of geo. 
graphic distribution should be followed. A for. 
mula was finally worked out which did take into 
consideration the principle of geographic repre- 
sentation while at the same time recognizing the 
legitimate interest and responsibilities of poten- 
tial suppliers. 

Let me show you how this formula works. 

The world is divided into eight areas for pur. 
poses of selecting members to the board of gov- 
ernors. The chart * shows likely dividing lines be- 
tween the areas, although there is no firm under- 
standing among the nations concerned as to 
exactly where these lines should be. The US. 
has not taken a position on this question except 
that, in cases where a country might be in one or 
another geographic area, we think it should de- 
cide for itself which area it wishes to be in. For 
example, the Philippines might with equal justi- 
fication opt for the Far East or Southeast Asia 
and Pacific. Finland might be in either Western 
or Eastern Europe. However, there are relatively 
few such cases. 

The statute provides for two major categories 
of membership—those designated by the outgo- 
ing board of governors and those elected by the 
general conference. In the case of the first board 
of governors, the preparatory commission carries 
out the designating function. Within the desig- 
nated group there are four subdivisions: 


1. Five members most advanced in the tech- 
nology of atomic energy from the world at large. 

2. The member most advanced in the technol- 
ogy of atomic energy from each of the eight areas 
of the world not represented by the first five. 

3. Two of the following four producers of 
source materials: Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Po- 
land, and Portugal. 

4, One member as a supplier of technical assist- 
ance. 


The general conference elects 10 members to 
the board of governors for 2-year terms except in 
the case of the first board, when 5 of the 10 are to 
be elected for 1 year in order to commence a stag- 
gered system of terms (similar to the Security 


* Not printed. 
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Council). The statute provides that each area of 
the world, except North America, must be repre- 
sented in this group by at least one country. Of 
course, in the case of North America there would 
be no other members to seek election since the two 
countries that comprise the area, the U.S. and 
Canada, will undoubtedly be designated by the 
board of governors in the first category. 

The above is a description of the process for 
selecting members of the board as outlined in the 
statute. However, on the basis of negotiations 
and consultations that have taken place as the 
statute was being prepared, it is possible to indicate 
the probable composition of that part of the board 
designated by the outgoing board or, in the first 
instance, the preparatory commission. The orig- 
inal version of the statute prepared by a working 
group of eight in August 1955 would have based 
the selection of members of the board primarily 
on accomplishments in the atomic energy field. 
However, in later negotiations there was consid- 
erable pressure from the less-developed areas of the 
world to base selection on geographic representa- 
tion. The final solution was a compromise of 
these two positions. Implicit in the final formula 
was a general understanding of all participants as 
to the countries qualified for designation by the 
board in the category of “most advanced in the 
atomic energy field.” However, the statute does 
not name these countries since there may be 
changes in the future. 

For the first group of 5 there is general agree- 
ment that the U.S., U.S.S.R., U.K., France, and 
Canada are qualified. Since this group of 5 comes 
from 3 areas of the world (North America, West- 
ern Europe, and Eastern Europe), this would 
leave 5 of the 8 areas to be represented in the 
second group. Those selected as the most ad- 
vanced in these 5 areas will probably be Brazil 
from Latin America, Union of South Africa from 
Africa and the Middle East, India from South 
Asia, Australia from Southeast Asia, and Japan 
from the Far East. The qualifications of the “most 
advanced” countries listed above will probably be 
unchallenged, and all are members of the prepar- 
atory commission, which designates the members 
in the first instance. There was no general under- 
standing as to which country would be designated 
as a supplier of technical assistance; it will prob- 
ably be a Scandinavian country. Under this for- 
mula, there will be 23 members on the board, 10 
in the first category of “most advanced” countries, 
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2 from the group of 4 producers of source mate- 
rials, 1 supplier of technical assistance, and 10 
elected by the general conference. 

It is difficult to tell this far in advance what 
countries will be elected by the general conference. 
As pointed out above, the conference is to elect 1 
member from each of 7 areas, which would leave 3 
floating seats. The U.S. has taken the position 
that these 3 seats should be allocated—2 to Latin 
America and 1 to Africa and the Middle East. 
We believe this distribution will be followed in 
practice since it accords with the principle of 
equitable geographic representation. 

So you can see that a large measure of control 
of the agency rests in the board and the predom- 
inant influence of the board rests in responsible 
hands. 

And by the way, I think it should be pointed 
out that the United States, United Kingdom, and 
the U.S.S.R. are not the only potential suppliers 
to this agency. I understand that natural ura- 
nium (as opposed to enriched uranium) is going 
to be a prime fuel for power reactors. A num- 
ber of countries such as Canada, Australia, the 
Union of South Africa, Czechoslovakia, and Por- 
tugal will be able to supply natural uranium to 
the agency. Norway is a supplier of heavy water, 
India and Brazil of thorium. The list could be 
made longer. 

Articte VII—Staff. The decisions of the 
board of governors will be carried out by the 
agency staff, headed by a director general. As 
the chief administrator, he will be appointed for 
a 4-year term. He will report to the board of 
governors. 

There are a number of distinguishing features 
in the arrangements which govern the com- 
position of the staff. Note in particular these 
three requirements: first, the paramount cri- 
terion in selection of staff to obtain employees of 
the highest standards of efficiency, technical com- 
petence, and integrity; second, an injunction to 
keep the agency staff to a minimum embodied 
directly in the language of the statute; and third, 
the provision giving some preference to nationals 
of member countries providing support to the 
agency. 

Artictze VIII—Fachange of wformaiion. 
Article VIII deals with the exchange of scientific 
information. The following features are note- 
worthy. First, the provision of general informa- 
tion is wholly discretionary with each member; 
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second, scientific information developed as the 
result of agency assistance to particular projects 
must be made available to the agency, and sub- 
sequently to each of the members. Since we don’t 
contemplate the United States as a recipient of 
agency aid, our role as a supplier of information 
remains entirely voluntary. The United States 
will not furnish the agency information of a clas- 
sified nature. 

Articte [X—Supplying of materials. The 
first point to make about article IX, which deals 
with the supplying of materials, is that it puts no 
obligation on the members. The decision to sell or 
otherwise make available any materials to the 
agency is entirely up to them. 

The text of article IX leaves no room for any 
different interpretation in this regard. Para- 
graph A, on fissionable materials, merely says 
that the “Members may make available . . . such 
quantities as they deem advisable” ; and paragraph 
B, on source materials, also uses the same lan- 
guage: “Members may . . . make available. . . .” 

If there were any doubts here on the meaning 
of the statute, the statutory history would dispel 
them. At the New York conference last fall, 
Denmark and Pakistan proposed that paragraphs 
A and B be amended by substituting “should” for 
“may” so as, in their words, “to put at least some 
moral obligation on members” to come forward 
with materials. The United States, among 
others, spoke against this amendment, and it was 
defeated. 

Materials transactions between the agency and 
its members are voluntary on both sides. Just as 
the agency cannot call on any member to make 
materials available, so the members cannot fob 
off any materials on the agency that the agency 
does not need and does not wish to accept. Mem- 
bers will notify the agency how much and what 
kind of materials they are prepared to make 
available. These notifications are essentially of- 
fers to the agency. If the agency, takes up an 
option and concludes an agreement with the sup- 
plying country setting out the terms, the supply- 
ing countries then have a contractual obligation 
to deliver the materials to agency projects as the 
agency specifies, but until the agency so specifies 
the supplier has the right to keep the materials 
in its own possession. It can, of course, deliver 
to agency storage facilities but only if it wants 
to and if the agency agrees. 
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Paragraph C of article IX provides that in 
offering to make materials available to the agency 
the supplying member undertakes to do so only 
“in conformity with its laws.” This phrase was 
added to the statute before the 12-nation meeting 
in Washington early in 1956 and was accepted 
without debate both at that meeting and the sub- 
sequent 81-nation meeting in New York. It em- 
bodies a suggestion made in the course of a dis- 
cussion of the statute at an executive session of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy during 
the summer of 1955. This language gives ad- 
ditional assurance, in respect to materials, of 
what is abundantly clear throughout the statute: 
that there is nothing in it that supplants or con- 
flicts with any law of the United States. 

One further observation on article IX. Mem- 
bers make materials available only “on such terms 
as shall be agreed with the Agency.” This 
phrase of article [X—A means that, if the supplier 
is not satisfied with the price that it will get or 
with the agency’s provisions for storage or with 
any other arrangements bearing on security or 
health and safety, it is under no obligation what- 
soever to commit any of its materials. However, 
under article IX the board of governors makes 
the decision as to the specific agency project in 
which the material will be used. I am confident 
that the board of governors is so made up that 
in practice the distributions will be equitable, re- 
flecting the criteria set forth in article XI, which 
I shall discuss presently. 

In the unlikely event that the board of gover- 
nors should distribute materials in a way that any 
supplier regarded as unfair, it would run the risk 
of losing this supplier. The United States, like 
any other supplier, could not be expected to con- 
tinue to offer materials if the performance of the 
agency were not fair and reasonable. 

Articte X—Services, equipment, and facilities. 
Only a brief word is needed on article X. Essen- 
tially it provides that members may make serv- 
ices, equipment, and facilities available to the 
agency. Here again the decision is entirely up 
tothe supplier. As in article IX, the words “may 
make available” are used. In New York, the 
Danish and Pakistani delegations proposed, as 
they had for article IX, that the word “should” 
be substituted for “may,” but after the rejection 
of their amendment to article IX they withdrew 
this one without a vote. The same provision is 
made for reimbursing suppliers of services, equip- 
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ment, and facilities as is made for reimbursing 
suppliers of materials. 

ArticLe XI—Agency projects. Article XI 
provides a standard set of arrangements which 
must be followed in getting materials, services, 
equipment, and facilities to the nations who will 
use them. Paragraph A provides that any mem- 
ber or group of members of the agency desiring 
to set up any project for the peaceful develop- 
ment of atomic energy may request the agency’s 
assistance. Paragraph C authorizes the agency 
to arrange for the supplying of any of these in 
two ways. The agency may act as intermediary 
to bring the applicant into direct arrangements 
with the supplier. Or it may provide the needed 
items directly. 

The agency is also authorized, by article XI-B, 
to help the applicant get financing of the project 
from outside sources, but in doing this the agency 
will neither provide guaranties nor assume any 
other financial responsibility itself. Note also 
that the reference to “outside sources” confirms 
what is otherwise quite clear, that the agency 
itself is not going to be a financial institution au- 
thorized to make grants or loans to members. 

In approving a project, the board of governors 
is directed by article XI-E to give due considera- 
tion to such points as the usefulness and feasibility 
of the project; the adequacy of proposed health 
and safety measures; the adequacy, availability, 
and equitable distribution of materials and other 
resources; and the special needs of underdeveloped 
areas. 

In connection with every approved project there 
must be a so-called project agreement between the 
agency and the member or members concerned. 
Article XI-F requires that this project agreement 
must include certain provisions. Among them 
are provisions for allocation to the project of any 
required materials and for transfer of fissionable 
materials under adequate conditions to protect 
health and safety. There must also be a state- 
ment of the terms and conditions, including 
charges, on which any materials, services, equip- 
ment, and facilities are to be provided. In ad- 
dition, provision must be made for the disposition 
of rights in inventions, and any patents on them, 
growing out of the project. 

Finally, every project agreement must include 
two important undertakings by the member or 
members concerned. The first is that the assist- 
ance provided shall not be used in such a way as 
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to further any military purpose. The second is 
that the project shall be subject to the safeguards 
provided for in article XII. Since the safeguards 
of article XII, which I shall discuss next, are de- 
signed to be adequately protective for every pos- 
sible type of project the agency might support, 
not all of them would be applicable in every case. 
It was provided that the project agreement should 
specify which of the safeguards are relevant to 
the project, thereby eliminating a possible source 
of dispute at the outset. 

Articte XII—Agency safeguards. Article 
XII permits the United States to join the agency 
in confidence that the great affirmative aim of ac- 
celerating the peaceful development of atomic en- 
ergy throughout the world can be realized with- 
out concurrent furtherance of any military pur- 
pose. Secretary Dulles has explained how article 
XII may achieve even more than that, how it may 
make a positive contribution to solving the prob- 
lem of nuclear disarmament. I shall not go over 
this ground again, nor shall I repeat Admiral 
Strauss’ statement of the technical and scientific 
reasons for having faith in article XIT’s adequacy 
for the function it aims to perform. 

The striking thing about this “safeguards” 
matter was the unanimity reached after long and 
fairly hot discussions. As Secretary Dulles said 
last Friday, if the atoms-for-peace program is to 
be effectively supervised, it will have to be under 
some multilateral scheme. Bilateral policing by 
American inspectors has a limited life expectancy. 
This treaty provides the best multilateral safe- 
guard arrangement that we know of. 

Articte XIII—Reimbursement of members. 
The principle set out in this article was already 
proposed in our draft of August 1955, which was 
discussed with the Joint Atomic Energy Commit- 
tee before its release. Right from the start we 
have insisted on the idea that this agency is a 
technical agency and not a grant-aid service. 

Articte XIV—Finance. Leadership in the 
drafting of this article was borne primarily by 
Canada during the Washington 12-nation nego- 
tiations, and again in New York its defense fell 
to a large extent to Canada. They were mindful 
of the importance of following financial proce- 
dures which would not run the risk of facing mem- 
bers of the agency with large bills to pay for 
extravagant programs. A similar spirit of cau- 
tion and conservatism governed the reaction of 
others also. 
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The concept of dividing agency expenses into 
administrative costs, to be met by apportionment 
among members, and “operational” outlays, to be 
recovered from program beneficiaries, was a new 
contribution to the field of financing international 
activities. 

Articte XV _ (Privileges and immunities), 
XVI (Relationship with other organizations) , 
and XVII (Settlement of disputes) do not con- 
tain provisions requiring extensive explanation. 

Articte XVIII—Amendments and _ with- 
drawals. I know that this article is of special 
interest to members of the committee. Question- 
ing in previous sessions has indicated that there 
is some concern lest amendments unacceptable to 
the U.S. would be adopted over our objection. 

First, let me say that this eventuality is entirely 
inconceivable to me. If two-thirds of the members 
of the agency ever took a stand on a basic issue 
which was opposed to our own, I am sure that this 
would signify a situation of such a character that 
well before the occurrence of such a development 
we would have ceased to be either a member or 
active participant in the agency. 

But in any event, as you will see in paragraph D, 
a nation is fully at liberty to withdraw whenever 
an amendment unacceptable to it is adopted 
through the procedures of paragraph C. Note 
also that there is no limitation on withdrawal at 
any time after 5 years from the entry into force 
of the statute. 

I would point out, finally, that the amendment 
procedure is similar to that in various of the spe- 
cialized organizations in which the U.S. partici- 
pates. Any more rigorous procedure would have 
increased the difficulty of making changes in the 
statute which the United States may at some 
future time consider desirable. 

Artictes XIX (Suspension of privileges), XX 
(Definitions), XXI (Signature, acceptance, and 
entry into force), XXII (Registration with the 
United Nations), and XXIII (Authentic texts 
and certified copies) do not contain provisions 
which warrant taking up your time unless you 
have specific questions. 

Annex I—Preparatory Commission. You will 
notice that there is an annex to the statute which 
provides for the establishment of a preparatory 
commission. This commission, consisting of 18 
member states, was set up to make arrangements 
for the first meeting of the general conference, to 
study and recommend to the first board of gov- 
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ernors and general conference an initial program 
and budget, and to carry out certain other admin. 
istrative responsibilities. 

The commission has been meeting intermittently 
since last October and is well on the way to ac- 
complishing its assigned tasks. Paul Jolles, of 
Switzerland, was appointed executive secretary, 
and a staff of about 15 is assisting him. Detailed 
discussions are under way on the specific, im. 
mediate activities the agency should undertake and 
on the staff and budget required to carry out these 
activities. The U.S. delegation to the commission 
has played a key role in all of this activity. 

The commission is to meet next Monday [May 
20] to set a target date for the first meeting of 
the general conference and the board of governors, 
As you know, Vienna has been tentatively selected 
as the site of the agency headquarters, pending 
formal approval of the agency itself after it comes 
into existence, and these first meetings of the 
agency will be held in that city. 


Importance of U.S. Participation 


Mr. Chairman, my enthusiasm for this agency 
and for United States participation in it stems 
from a profound conviction that it carries in it the 
seed of the genuine international peace and co- 
operation that we have all been seeking for so 
long. I am not a stranger to international con- 
ferences, large and small, many of them frus- 
trating. As an example, 2 years ago I spent many 
weary weeks in London haggling over disarma- 
ment and with painfully little success. 

But this operation has been different, and for 
a very simple reason: the nations of the world 
not only want this agency—they want it to 
succeed. The New York conference on the statute 
represented the entire civilized world in a way 
that no conference of this kind has ever repre- 
sented it before. 

You are aware that 81 nations, the entire mem- 
bership of the conference, voted for this statute 
that is now before you for ratification. Not only 
that—there was not one single negative vote on 
any one of the 23 articles of this statute. That 
was the net achievement of this part of the great 
project: that all these nations wanted this agency 
so much that they were willing to assume the obli- 
gations written into this document—willing to 
submit to inspection and control—willing to sub- 
merge national aspirations, ingrained suspicions 
of one another, even age-old hatreds. The result 
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is a better statute than the one developed by the 
12-nation working group, which in turn was an 
improvement on the draft of August 1955. 

This great and satisfying experience has left me 
with two sincere convictions which I submit to 
you now in closing: 


1. The International Atomic Energy Agency in 
itself represents one of the great hopes of the 
world. This world has shown that, first by its 
overwhelming approval of the concept, then by 
its unanimous adoption of the machinery. 

2. The negotiations and the conference have 
proved that the representatives of the people of 
the world can work together, can iron out differ- 
ences and break deadlocks, can come triumphantly 
and unanimously to a common, worldwide posi- 
tion. 


Mr. Chairman, even if the agency should not 
live up to all expectations in the practice of its 
functions, it has already achieved a hitherto un- 
achieved distinction in history. It has brought 
the world together on a common ground of agree- 
ment and endorsement. It has opened up vistas 
of peaceful consultation and cooperation that 
many had despaired of finding. 

I have been truly grateful for the chance to 
participate in this first big breakthrough toward 
our common goal of peace with justice—the break- 
through initiated, nourished, developed, and 
brought to maturity by the United States. I told 
the final session of the 81-nation conference that 
we had been making history during the few weeks 
we had been working, and I ended with this 
challenge to them: 

Science has given us the knowledge. Diplomacy has 


developed the instrument. May we have the wisdom to 
use both for the benefit of all mankind! 


ADDRESS BY FRANCIS O. WILCOX ° 


The Department of State has for years watched 
with interest the activities of your organization. 
We have come to know it as an effective proponent 
of a point of view which is not identical with our 
own but whose general direction and purpose stir 
a deep moral response among men of good will. 

As you know, we have honest differences of 


*Made before the National General Assembly of the 
United World Federalists at Boston, Mass., on May 18 
(press release 300 dated May 17). Mr. Wilcox is Assist- 
ant Secretary for International Organization Affairs. 
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opinion as to the practicability and desirability 
of some of your ultimate objectives. But we do 
appreciate the responsible way in which your 
officers seek to develop a better understanding 
among the American public within your field of 
activity. We appreciate, too, the distinction you 
draw between your ultimate aims, on the one hand, 
and what can be done today and tomorrow, on the 
other, to move toward a better-organized inter- 
national life. 

Tonight I shall discuss what I believe is a very 
important step toward this goal, one that has 
gone too largely unnoticed. I refer to the estab- 
lishment of an International Atomic Energy 
Agency, which is now far advanced toward reali- 
zation. My intention is to review briefly what 
this new agency is, how it came about, why those 
who have dealt with it consider it of such great 
importance to the United States. I want also to 
touch on the principal objections which critics 
of the agency are making. Every now and again 
in the course of world history mankind is con- 
fronted with a vision, a great challenge, which 
may substantially alter the course of human 
affairs. I believe we are now confronted with 
such a challenge. 


Evolution of the Peaceful-Uses Proposal 


This is a timely topic. This week in Washing- 
ton the United States Senate is considering the 
statute of this agency, as a treaty which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has submitted for approval and 
consent to ratification. The statute has been 
signed by the United States and 79 other coun- 
tries. The decision facing the Senate is an urgent 
and momentous one. Ratifications have already 
been deposited by Guatemala, the Soviet Union, 
Switzerland, Byelorussia, Rumania, Pakistan, and 
Austria. When the United States ratifies, we 
shall be one step closer to the objectives declared 
by President Eisenhower in his atoms-for-peace 
proposal before the United Nations General As- 
sembly, in December 1953, to “find the way by 
which the miraculous inventiveness of man shall 
not be dedicated to his death, but consecrated to 
his life.” 

The true significance of this proposal becomes 
apparent when it is seen against the background 
of this atomic era which we have entered. 

It was in December of 1942, under the stadium 
at the University of Chicago, that we first proved 
that our theories about the nature of the atom and 
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the relationship of mass and energy were accu- 
rate. For it was there that the first controlled 
nuclear chain reaction took place, and it was then 
that the scientists presented society with both a 
great blessing and an awesome problem. 

The forces of nature recognize no moral code. 
If unleashed as an uncontrollable weapon of war, 
this miraculous force could destroy mankind and 
leave the earth barren and uninhabitable. If used 
for peaceful purposes, it could bring an unprece- 
dented era of progress and advancement. Re- 
member that locked in a single pound of uranium 
is the potential energy equivalent to nearly 3 mil- 
lion pounds of coal. Remember, too, that the 
horizons for improvement in agriculture and 
industry, with the help of the atom, are unlimited. 

The United States realized early that it could 
not expect to have a monopoly on nuclear energy 
forever. It would be vital to the world that there 
be some form of international control over such a 
potentially destructible force. To this end, the 
United States, in 1946, submitted the Baruch plan 
to the United Nations.” This called for the crea- 
tion of an international atomic development au- 
thority within the framework of the United 
Nations. The organization would have had the 
exclusive power to manufacture and control the 
use of all atomic materials and make sure that no 
nation could come into the possession of atomic 
weapons. 

Fulfillment of this unprecedented offer to aban- 
don atomic weapons, made by the only nation 
possessing them, was denied to the world by the 
Soviet Union, which refused to agree to any effec- 
tive system of inspection and control. The reason 
soon became clear. While long and frustrating 
negotiations were being carried on in the United 
Nations, the Soviet Union was working feverishly 
to perfect its own atomic capability. On the 23d 
of September 1949, President Truman announced 
that the U.S.S.R. had successfully detonated an 
atomic device." The atomic monopoly was 
broken. The atomic weapons race was on. The 
needy world awaiting the benefits inherent in the 
atom would have to bide its time. 

However, we never gave up our hope for the 
eventual harnessing of atomic energy for peaceful 
uses. The primary question was whether or not 
this could be done on an international scale without 


* BULLETIN of June 23, 1946, p. 1057. 
* Thid., Oct. 3, 1949, p. 487. 


an overall disarmament agreement between the 
free world and the Soviet bloc. 

But by the fall of 1953 President Eisenhower 
decided that international cooperation in the de- 
velopment of atomic energy for peaceful uses need 
not wait upon settlement of the more complex 
problem of a comprehensive system of disarma- 
ment. On December 8, 1953, he delivered his now 
historic address before the United Nations and 
declared that the benefits of the atom should no 
longer be withheld from a waiting world. He pro- 
posed the pooling of fissionable materials from the 
world’s atomic stockpiles and the pooling of world 
technology and scientific manpower in an Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency. 

There was an electric response from the members 
of the United Nations in support of the President’s 
proposal—from all but the Soviet Union. It re- 
jected the United States proposal and repeated its 
insistence on a ban—in fact unenforceable—on the 
use of nuclear weapons as a prior condition 
to the formation of a worldwide atoms-for-peace 
program. 

What followed is an excellent example of the 
moral suasion which can be exerted by the mem- 
bers of the United Nations on important issues. 
The United States pressed forward in negotia- 
tions without the Soviet Union but with seven 
other states advanced in atomic energy. This 
group produced the initial draft statute for the 
International Atomic Energy Agency. In a new 
departure in international treatymaking, it was 
circulated to the 84 members of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies for sugges- 
tions and comments. 

The negotiating group was expanded in the 
fall of 1955 to include the Soviet Union, which 
had now finally decided to join. They seemed to 
recognize the wisdom of the old maxim—“if you 
can’t lick ’em, join ’em.” This was an essential 
forward step. The Soviet Union obviously saw 
only disadvantage in continued opposition to an 
idea of such worldwide appeal. 

By the summer of 1956 the enlarged group had 
produced and unanimously accepted a revised 
draft.” In September 1956 representatives of 
81 governments and 7 specialized agencies met 
in New York at the United Nations Headquarters. 
It was the largest international conference ever 
held. The statute was put under the microscope 


“ For text, see ibid., May 21, 1956, p. 852. 
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and reviewed, article by article. Over 100 pro- 
posed amendments were introduced. The 
amendments that were adopted, all of which were 
acceptable to the United States, clarified and 
broadened some provisions of the statute and 
made it stronger and more representative. 

Ten critical years had elapsed since the United 
States first proposed to turn its atomic monopoly 
to the benefits of the world. Now the first posi- 
tive step had been taken. Through our efforts 
and the growing pressure of world opinion the 
Soviet Union had been induced to enter into 
serious negotiations on the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. 

The concept of this agency represents the ideas 
and ideals of the United States as stated by 
President Eisenhower in his December 1953 
speech. It is not only a bold and imaginative 
new step toward the harnessing of atomic energy 
for the benefit of mankind. It is also a means 
whereby nuclear materials for weapons may be 
limited, reduced, and diverted from destructive 
purposes. It could become the keystone of a 
new era of atomic energy development free from 
the terrible fears of an unlimited arms race. 


Functions and Responsibilities of the Agency 

The agency of which I speak is within our 
grasp, but it has not yet come into being. 
Whether it is established and, more important, 
whether the United States plays a full and con- 
structive role in its operation and development 
depends in no small part on the understanding 
and support given to it, now and in the future, 
by individuals like yourselves and the organiza- 
tion you represent. 

Organizationally the agency will be made up 
of a general conference of all its members, a 
board of governors numbering 23, and a di- 
rector general. Power will reside primarily in 
the board of governors, representing the more 
advanced countries in nuclear development plus a 
balanced geographical representation. The gen- 
eral conference, in which every nation has an 
equal voice, will have important powers of re- 
view, recommendation, and approval. <A direc- 
tor general will be the chief executive officer of 
the agency, selected by and responsible to the 
board. He will appoint and direct the staff of 
the agency, which will carry on day-to-day op- 
erations. 
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So much for the structure of the agency. 
Once organized, what will it do? By the terms 
of its statute, the International Atomic Energy 
Agency is to “seek to accelerate and enlarge the 
contribution of atomic energy to peace, health 
and prosperity throughout the world.” The 
agency is also to insure, so far as it is able, that 
its assistance is not used to further any military 
purpose. 

The first job of the agency is to accelerate the 
spread of atomic knowledge. At present this 
knowledge is confined to a few countries. This 
situation must be changed if the full promise of 
atomic energy is to be realized. The agency will 
be a clearinghouse for information on atomic en- 
ergy. It will stimulate the interchange of ideas, 
of scientists, and experts. It will have a crucial 
role to play in the all-important task of training 
new cadres of scientists and technicians through- 
out the world. It will develop worldwide stand- 
ards for protection of health and safety and for 
the problem of waste disposal, which looms large 
in the atomic age. These activities have great 
value in themselves and will also encourage the 
search for new knowledge through research. 

In addition to assisting the flow of ideas, the 
agency will promote the application of atomic 
energy to basic human needs. Most important 
are the nuclear research reactor and the nuclear 
power reactor, which hold vast potential for 
countries with little or only high-cost conven- 
tional fuel. Almost as dramatic is the multitude 
of uses of radioactive isotopes in medicine, agri- 
culture, and industry. We estimate that Ameri- 
can industry alone will soon save nearly $5 bil- 
lion a year through the use of spectacular isotope 
techniques. It would be impossible now to place 
a dollar amount on the value of isotopes in re- 
search and medicine in the treatment of cancer, 
leukemia, and other dread diseases. 

To do these jobs the agency will act as a pool 
for fissionable materials and as a channel for 
delivering them to the user country. These 
materials are to be supplied by member states on 
a reimbursable basis, unless otherwise agreed. 

The United States has already announced that 
it will provide 5,000 kilograms of uranium 235 
on terms to be agreed upon. In addition, we will 
match the sum total of all other contributions 
made until July 1960. The United Kingdom 
and the Soviet Union have also made small offers 
of fissionable materials to the agency. 
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The agency’s most important responsibility be- 
gins when an allocation of fissionable material has 
been made. The safeguards system written into 
the statute is, I believe, one of the most signifi- 
cant developments in international relations in 
our time. I will not attempt to describe these 
controls in detail here, but I would emphasize that 
they will insure that one of the primary objectives 
of the agency—that the assistance it makes avail- 
able is not used for military purposes—is met. As 
laymen, we are aware of the double-edged nature 
of atomic energy, that the material which fuels a 
reactor is potentially fuel for a bomb. 

Great pains have been taken to guard against 
wrongful use of the materials intended for peace- 
ful use. These far-reaching controls, although 
they will apply only to projects developed with 
agency help, have been unanimously accepted by 
the nations which will participate in the agency. 


Peaceful Uses and Disarmament 


I wish to devote a few minutes to what I would 
like to call the “submerged” assets of the proposed 
agency. There is in the International Atomic En- 

rgy Agency a potential for peace which you will 
not find in its statute. It has been very little 
heralded and largely overlooked. This is the very 
positive relationship the agency may have to the 
solution of disarmament and international secu- 
rity problems. 

In his atoms-for-peace speech before the Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1953, President Eisenhower 
made this expectation clear. He expressed the 
hope that his proposal would help to 

. Open up a new channel for peaceful discussion, and 
initiate at least a new approach to the many difficult 
problems that must be solved ... if the world is to 
shake off the inertia imposed by fear, and is to make 
positive progress toward peace. 

This hope has been borne out. The negotiations 
for the establishment of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency have so far been notably success- 
ful in opening this “new channel” for peaceful 
cooperation between the East and the West in a 
field of vital importance and symbolic significance 
for world peace. I am convinced that the very 
existence and successful functioning of the agency 
may in time help to improve other aspects of in- 
ternational relations. 

For example, the agency may ease the way to- 
ward solution of some of the most difficult prob- 
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lems in the disarmament field. Specifically, the 
agency can help in moving toward international 
control over nuclear weapons. In our disarma- 
ment discussions with the Soviet Union on this 
subject the major area of disagreement has been 
the problem of controls. 

However, the inspection and safeguards pro- 
vided in the statute of the agency have won world- 
wide approval, including that of the U.S.S.R. It 
is possible that the establishment and operation 
of such a system under agency auspices would 
demonstrate the workability of international con- 
trol and accustom the international community to 
the procedures involved. The confidence bred of 
experience is transferable. Our hope is that it 
will be easier to develop disarmament controls 
as a result of our experience with peaceful-uses 
control. 

The specter of nuclear war is at present held 
at arms length by the equilibrium that has devel- 
oped between the atomic forces of East and West. 
If the possession of nuclear weapons spreads much 
beyond the U.S., the U.K., and the U.S.S.R., this 
equilibrium will be upset. If a fourth country, 
and a fifth, and perhaps half a dozen others should 
obtain such weapons, the control problem would 
become infinitely more complicated. 

The establishment of the agency, and with it 
an internationally accepted system of safeguards, 
is urgent. Peaceful development of the atom 
throughout the world cannot be stopped. The 
question is, will it be done in safety or will it be 
done in chaos? The time we have is dangerously 
short. With the agency system other countries 
can be supplied with nuclear materials without 
simultaneously spreading the nuclear weapons 
threat. Peaceful development of the atom will 
proceed in the open, in the full light of day. Gov- 
ernments will become assured that their neighbors 
will not secretly produce nuclear weapons out of 
peaceful-uses assistance. There will be a reduced 
temptation to produce their own in self-defense. 

To rely on anything other than an international 
approach would be both wasteful and dangerous. 
Each supplier nation would then have to establish 
its own control standards. Such unilateral stand- 
ards, however good to begin with, would be eroded 
away in the process of economic and political com- 
petition between the suppliers of fissionable 
materials. 
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Answering the Agency’s Critics 


During the past week I have spent considerable 
time at the Senate hearings on the proposed 
agency. Both inside and outside Congress legiti- 
mate questions are being raised. People want to 
know whether the creation of this agency and our 
membership in it is consistent with our foreign- 
policy objectives and in the interests of the United 
States and its security. 

“How can we be sure,” it is asked, “that the nuc- 
lear materials to be provided on a worldwide scale 
for peaceful purposes won’t be diverted and made 
into atomic bombs?” In answering this question 
I might point out that we would not be asking the 
Senate to ratify this treaty if we were not satisfied 
on this all-important matter. 

Throughout the negotiations leading to the 
statute the United States has emphasized the im- 
portance, indeed the absolute necessity, of sound 
safeguard provisions. The United States posi- 
tion was sustained by the overwhelming majority 
of nations, and firm, thorough procedures are pro- 
vided for. 

Article XII of the statute sets out in detail the 
rights and responsibilities of the agency in this 
field. The design of specialized equipment such 
as reactors is to be examined and approved to 
assure that effective safeguards can be applied. 
Complete records must be kept by receiving na- 
tions and progress reports made to the agency. 
The agency must also approve the means by which 
used nuclear fuels are processed. Materials pro- 
duced as a byproduct must either be used for 
peaceful purposes under continuing agency safe- 
guards or must be stored in agency facilities. To 
verify all of these procedures and commitments, 
international inspectors will have free access at 
all times to all places, data, and persons involved 
with agency projects. 

This is the heart of the statute. For the first 
time in history a large number of states have de- 
clared their willingness to admit international 
inspectors within their boundaries in the larger 
interests of international peace and _ security. 
This is a breakthrough of significance for the 
future. 

In addition, there are other almost automatic 
safeguards which are inherent in the materials 
and equipment involved. For example, fuels for 
reactors supplied through the agency will not be 
of the quality required for making weapons. Any 
nation which seized this material would not be 
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able to make bombs out of it for months, and 
then only with expensive and complicated equip- 
ment and advanced technical knowledge. 

The state thus attempting to violate the statute 
would be subject to immediate action. Further 
agency assistance would be stopped, and the 
multimillion-dollar facilities the country had 
built before receiving the materials would be use- 
less. Meantime the international community 
would take whatever other measures might be 
necessary. 

I consider that it is extremely unlikely that any 
member receiving agency assistance would at- 
tempt deliberately to misuse it, and, if they did 
miscalculate and take such reprehensible steps, 
they would gain no net military advantage. 

The possibility has also been raised that an 
effort might be made secretly to siphon off ma- 
terial of military value and perhaps to hide it 
away in some remote place. There are natural 
as well as manmade safeguards against even this 
eventuality. For example, material taken from 
the core of reactors is highly radioactive and 
would be immediately lethal unless handled with 
great care by heavy, complex machinery from be- 
hind massive concrete and metal shielding. Such 
activity could not in any case go unnoticed. 

From all these factors I think it is apparent 
that man and nature conspiring together can pro- 
vide a system which will assure adequate safe- 
guards for all assistance given through the agency 
and which will foster man’s welfare rather than 
encourage any sinister intentions he might have. 

Questions of a political nature, too, have been 
raised. For instance, it is asked, “Will United 
States materials and assistance go to Communist 
countries, perhaps eventually to be used against 
us?” 

One of the most important services this agency 
can perform is to stimulate East and West to co- 
operate in a field of great mutual interest. Mem- 
bership is open to all members of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies, regardless 
of political orientation. It is therefore true that 
United States materials furnished to the agency 
could go to Communist countries. But with it 
will go the safeguards and controls I have de- 
scribed. In effect, this means that any satellite 
country, precisely like any other country receiv- 
ing assistance, would have to open itself to con- 
tinuing international inspection. 

The American people have a legitimate con- 
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cern as to what our part in the agency will cost. 
“Does this mean,” you may ask, “that the United 
States will be giving away vast quantities of 
nuclear materials or perhaps picking up the tab 
for the entire program ?” 

I hasten to assure you that this is not a so-called 
“give away” program. The statute is crystal clear 
on this point. Countries that furnish materials, 
services, equipment, or facilities to the agency are 
reimbursed unless they specifically agree to make 
a gift. The board of the agency is to establish a 
scale of charges for the assistance it renders. 

The United States offer of 5,000 kilograms of 
uranium 235 to the agency is not an outright gift. 
It is “banked” by us and made available on terms 
to be agreed upon after the agency comes into 
existence. There will, of course, be administra- 
tive expenses for the agency, such as salaries and 
office expenses. It is estimated that the budget 
for these items for the first year will be in the 
neighborhood of $6 million. If the United States 
contributes one-third, which is the maximum al- 
lowed by Congress without specific authorization, 
our bill would be about $2 million. This is a rela- 
tively modest investment in an organization of 
such great promise. 

It has been stated that the United States par- 
ticipation in the agency could result in our giv- 
ing away secret information. This, of course, is 
not true. Member states which provide materials 
and knowledge decide themselves what informa- 
tion they wish to make available to the agency, 
while receiving states are obliged by the statute 
to inform the agency of any discoveries made 
with agency help. Clearly, we stand to add to our 
atomic information, not dissipate it. 

I think you know that the United States has 
already developed an extensive bilateral atoms- 
for-peace program. We already have agreements 
with over 40 individual nations. “Why is it neces- 
sary,” it might be asked, “to establish an interna- 
tional organization in this field? Won’t the 
agency duplicate what is already being done?” 

I have tried to show that the agency approach 
offers important advantages which are impossible 
to obtain through bilateral agreements alone. Na- 
tions will not always be willing to accept uni- 
lateral inspection by another state. Political and 
commercial competition among supplying coun- 
tries could result in diluting and weakening the 
safeguards standards if we were to follow the 
road of bilaterals alone. I have touched on the 
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relationship between the agency and disarmament 
and the avenue it opens for East-West coopera- 
tion. In addition, the agency will make possible 
more economic use of nuclear materials and the 
trained manpower which is so scarce. Also there 
will be a pooling of new discoveries made with 
agency assistance by its recipients. 

We all realize that the exact pattern of future 
scientific development is not always predictable 
and will not necessarily be restricted to those 
states with which we have bilateral relationships, 
The United States itself, therefore, may gain, in 
ways not now known, from research conducted 
with agency help. 

In some quarters there have been expressions of 
concern that the new agency might provide an op- 
portunity for Red China to seek international 
recognition. Is it possible for Red China to be- 
come a member of the agency ? 

In all stages of development of the agency, to 
the present, it has been the Government of the Re- 
public of China that has represented “China.” It 
is this Government that attended the conference 
which drafted the statute and that signed the 
statute. It is the Government that will represent 
China in the agency. 

The only way the Red Chinese can be seated in 
any United Nations agency is to challenge success- 
fully the credentials of the representatives of the 
Republic of China. Our experience in the United 
Nations over a number of years makes us fully 
confident that this challenge, if made, will be 
roundly defeated. The prospective membership 
of the agency should not differ substantially from 
that of the 11th General Assembly of the United 
Nations which, in November of last year, voted 
47 to 24 to support the United States position on 
the question of Chinese representation.7® 

Finally, the question is asked: “How can this 
agency really work, since it has no final authority 
to enforce its rules and decisions?” 

I know that the problem of sanctions is one of 
particular interest. to the American people. As 
long as we are in a world of nation states, we will 
have to live with this question. However, the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency has at its dis- 
posal a type of sanction not available to other in- 
ternational organizations except the United Na- 
tions itself. There the use of sanctions is often 
inhibited by the veto. 


* Thid., Nov. 26, 1956, p. 855. 
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The agency will be empowered, by a simple ma- 
jority vote of its board of governors, to cut off 
further assistance in cases of violation. It can 
also demand return of fissionable and other ma- 
terials already provided. This would affect not 
only new projects but the continuance of old 
ones. If the agency develops as an important in- 
strument of international cooperation in this field, 
it is highly unlikely that any state which relied 
upon it for assistance would want to cut itself off 
from such a source of assistance, information, and 
supply. 

There is always the remote hazard that an ir- 
responsible government might suddenly seize 
plants and materials located in its territory. This 
could only be done by overt action. It would im- 
mediately become known to all the world and 
would invite rapid retaliation. The incident 
would then become a matter for collective politi- 
cal action by states whose security might be en- 
dangered, or by the United Nations. The agency 
safeguards system, however, will reduce this pos- 
sibility by lessening to a minimum the advantages 
which would be gained by seizure and by insuring 
an early warning of aggressive intent. 


Conclusion 


As I mentioned at the outset, the statute of this 
agency is before the United States Senate for its 
ratification. We are presented with a rare chal- 
lenge to reaffirm our leadership in the fight to 
bring the energy of the atom to the benefit of all 
mankind. We must not fail to meet this chal- 
lenge. It is theoretically possible, by the terms of 
the statute, for the agency to come into being 
without the United States. Such a turn of events 
to me is unthinkable. It would have disastrous 
implications for our leadership in this field. 

The vast potentialities for good in the atomic 
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energy field can scarcely be conceived. The great- 
est need today is for knowledge. As the demand 
grows for nuclear power, for research, for isotopes, 
for the many varied applications of the atom, the 
International Atomic Energy Agency will become 
the means whereby the nations of the world can 
work in peace and harmony toward mutual devel- 
opment. 

The world has grown too small to keep the 
wonders of atomic energy the exclusive property 
ofafewstates. Ifthe spread of atomic knowledge 
is to be, then let it be done in a controlled and 
safeguarded way. This the agency would assure. 

The negative aspects of man’s greatest discovery 
have so far dominated the atomic age. We have 
become beset with fears of the disaster that would 
result by the misuse of this awesome power. Now 
we have the opportunity to turn with equal energy 
and hope to the constructive side. 

In this agency one means is at hand. 

It is for these overriding reasons that we have 
given such unyielding support to the creation of 
this agency. We visualize it as a means whereby 
mankind can reach new heights of understanding, 
cooperation, and welfare. With the proposed 
agency we hold the key that can, in time, open the 
wonders of the atom to the benefit of all. We can 
hope in the words of Secretary Dulles that “the 
splitting of the atom might conceivably lead to a 
unifying of the now divided world.” 


Letters of Credence 


Canada 

The newly appointed Ambassador of Canada, 
Norman A. Robertson, presented his credentials to 
President Eisenhower on May 17. For the texts of 
the Ambassador’s remarks and the President’s re- 
ply, see Department of State press release 294. 
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Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of May 14 


Press release 288 dated May 14 
Secretary Dulles: I will be glad to receive 
questions. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, what is the policy of the 
United States with respect to the creation of a 
neutralized or demilitarized zone in Europe 
based on the Iron Curtain division inside 
Germany? 


A. The policy of the United States is not to 
accept any procedure along the lines which you 
indicate. In the first place, we do not accept any 
arrangement which is based upon the present par- 
tition of Germany. And there seems to be per- 
haps some misunderstanding about the so-called 
Eden formula, which, as submitted at the Summit 
Conference, did not involve any demilitarized 
zone at all. It was a plan for reciprocal inspec- 
tion of what presumably would be militarized 
areas. If the areas were demilitarized, then 
your inspection would not prove anything as to 
the capacity of being able to control and verify 
your inspection. And the kind of thing that we 
are talking about in the first place did not involve 
any acceptance of the partition of Germany or 
any area which would imply acceptance of that, 
nor does it imply any demilitarized area for 
Germany. 

And let me add this, that in anything which 
touched directly or indirectly upon Germany and 
its prospects for reunification we would act only 
in the closest concert with Chancellor Adenauer. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, what is the kind of thing we 
are thinking about in this armament discussion 
as to Europe? 


A. Well, we do not have any crystallized 
thinking at all as far as Europe is concerned as 
yet. What we are thinking of is the possibility 
of developing zones which would be subjected to 
aerial inspection. We are not thinking just in 
terms of Europe in that respect but rather in 
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terms of the Arctic area, Alaska, Siberia, and the 
like. That does not exclude the possibility of 
there being developed an area in Europe. But 
the difficulties in the way of extending aerial in- 
spection at this stage to Europe are considerably 
greater perhaps than they are in the case of other 
areas, both because of the political implications 
and because of the greater number of countries 
involved. 

Q. Is it not possible, sir, to have an agreed zone 
of inspection in Europe without having it tied to 
the political problems? 

A. Yes. That is a possibility which I do not 
exclude. All I say is that, in an area where prog- 
ress at best is difficult, the difficulties of finding 
an arrangement which would cover Europe are, I 
think, greater than the difficulties in dealing with 
the less-populated areas which are not subject to 
as many political complications as Europe is. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, there have been reports that 
Governor Stassen has been authorized to come up 
with specific proposals on these areas you talk 
about. Has he been so authorized? 


A. No. 
Q. Mr. Secretary, as a policy are we for or 


against creating neutralized zones as part of any 
disarmament scheme? 


A. Well, I don’t think we favor any plan for a 
neutralized zone insofar as proposals or thinking 
on that subject have been developed as yet. I 
believe that Chancellor Adenauer suggested that 
with a reunified Germany he would be willing to 
agree that military forces of Nato would not be 
put into the eastern zone of what would then be 
the reunified Germany. And of course anything 
that Chancellor Adenauer wished in that respect 
would be given very careful and sympathetic con- 
sideration by ourselves. It would not be practical 
to put military forces in that area without the ap- 
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proval of the government of the reunified Ger- 
many. That is the only suggestion of that kind 
that I am aware of. It deserves, I think, sym- 
pathetic consideration. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, what are the prospects for 
having a recess in the London talks shortly and 
calling Mr. Stassen home for consultation? 


A. Well, I think that they have reached a point 
there where it may be appropriate that he should 
come back again. There have been put forward, 
[ think, a total of 15 different proposals; they 
have gone through their agenda; and I think that 
it is possible that a stage has been reached to make 
it desirable for Governor Stassen to come back 
again. There has been no final decision reached 
in that respect—probably there will not be for 
a day or two—but that is one of the things being 
thought about. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, just for clarification, are you 
saying that the reunification for Germany is still 
a prime condition for consideration of any se- 
curity arrangement in Europe? 

A. I said that we would not deal with disarma- 
ment in Europe in any way which could bear upon 
the reunification of Germany unless we were in 
that respect working in close cooperation with 
Chancellor Adenauer and the Federal Republic. 


Q. Does that rule out that pilot area for central 
Europe that has been discussed as a test for in- 
spection and other devices for security? 


A. Well, as I said in answer to an earlier ques- 
tion, we do not exclude the possibility of having 
such a zone in Europe. If there is such a zone in 
Kurope, it would have to be worked out in co- 
operation with Nato, with the Federal Republic. 
There are very considerable complications about 
that, so that in line with the policy which I enun- 
ciated in my New York speech of a month or so 
ago,' where I said that progress will probably 
have to be taken by steps, carefully measured and 
carefully taken, it may be that that is not the best 
place to start because of the complications. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, you gave a priority to the 
Far East as a possibility. Is the United States 
willing to accept or negotiate on the Russian pro- 
posal for opening part of Siberia in exchange for 
Alaska and the United States west of the Missis- 


sippi? 
* BULLETIN of May 6, 1957, p. 715. 
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A. Well, I wouldn’t want to try to define here 
what the area would be, because we have not yet 
had the consultations here in our own Govern- 
ment which would lead to any conclusions about 
that. I did say that I thought that the Arctic 
areas and the less densely populated areas and the 
areas which involve less political complications 
might be an easier place to start. 


Q. Because it would be bilateral or perhaps in- 
cluding Canada? 


A. Yes. It could be done there pretty much on 
a bilateral basis with Canada, and Canada has 
already indicated that it is sympathetically dis- 
posed to moving along those lines. Furthermore, 
those are the areas which involve to a very con- 
siderable extent the potential launching sites 
which might be used in an atomic war. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, would that involve landing 
rights for inspecting craft and other purposes? 


A. Well, now, you are getting into a lot of 
details. I think all of you are pretty familiar 
in general with the so-called Eisenhower “open 
skies” proposal. It would involve all the elements 
of that plan. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, several months ago you wrote 
the Justice Department asking for legal action 
against certain laws which require retailers to post 
signs if they sell Japanese exports. Have you 
received any response from the Justice Depart- 
ment ? 


A. I’m sorry to say that I couldn’t make a cate- 
gorical answer to that. There has been no re- 
sponse that I am aware of. But that does not 
prove that a response may not have come in. 


Question of Allowing Newsmen To Go to Red China 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you continue unswerving 
in your opposition to American newsmen visiting 
Red China? 


A. Well, I continue to hold the position which 
I have enunciated several times. Whether you 
call that “unswerving” I don’t know. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, would you elaborate on your 
point that you made in a letter to Mr. Sulz- 
berger:* that the constitutional freedom of the 
press relates to publication and not to gathering 
of the news? 


* Arthur Hays Sulzberger, chairman of the board and 
publisher of the New York Times. 
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A. Well, I merely say that that has been the 
interpretation which has been put upon it by a 
number of Supreme Court decisions. 


Q. How do you relate that, sir, to the problem 
of gathering news inside of Red China? That 
holds in our own country for sure. 


A. I don’t believe I understand the question. 


Q. Well, you say there have been a number of 
court decisions or interpretations on this point. 
I just wondered how you relate your point and 
these interpretations to the problems of gathering 
news inside of Red China. Certainly, we couldn’t 
go into a Cabinet meeting and sit down in this 
country, but there might be other factors involved 
outside the country. 


A. Well, it has been suggested that, by reason 
of the First Amendment, newspaper people in ex- 
ercise of the freedom of the press have a right to 
freely travel everywhere. 1 merely pointed out 
that that is not the interpretation of the Consti- 
tution which the United States Supreme Court 
has adopted. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, will you authorize Mr. Berd- 
ing or someone to give us the citations that you 
have in mind on that from the Supreme Court? 


A. Yes. I will do it through Mr. Berding. 
My legal adviser got this up several weeks ago. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, does that now mean that you 
are waiting for the newspaper fraternity to come 
up with a proposal still for meeting this question 
of newsmen traveling into Red China? 


A. I have indicated that it is possible that the 
news-gathering community might be able to de- 
vise a plan sufficiently limited so that I would feel 
that it could be accepted consistently with our 
foreign policy objectives. A number of sugges- 
tions have been made more or less of an individ- 
ual character along those lines which we are 
studying. Whether or not they can be reconciled 
with the foreign policy objectives, and whether 
or not they would be accepted by the news-gather- 
ing fraternity as a whole, are two questions which 
are not yet ansWered but both of which are being 
studied. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, there has been some worry 
expressed in editorials and on the part of pub- 
lishers that the position you have taken on a con- 
stitutional question you enunciated in your letter 
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to Mr. Sulzberger means in essence, since you con- 
trol passports, that the American press can cover 
foreign news only on the sufferance of the Secre- 
tary of State. Is this a correct interpretation? 


A. No, I would say it is not a correct inter- 
pretation. Of course, the whole legal area as 
regards passports is somewhat in doubt, and there 
are pending a number of cases in the courts 
which, if they go up to the Supreme Court, will 
probably lead to some authoritative decision as 
to just what the functions and responsibilities of 
the Secretary of State are as regards passports, 
And whether or not it will be held that there is 
a right to travel everywhere which is superior to 
foreign policy, I don’t know. 


consonant with judicial opinions, to hold that the 
issuance of a passport involves foreign policy 
considerations—so long as that is the case, I will 
have to exercise my authority in accordance with 
what I judge to be the interests of the United 
States. 


Q. Would you like to see a court test made of 
that, sir? 


A. Yes. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, if you can control the sources 
of news, of what value is the right of publication, 
since you have nothing to publish? Isn’t that the 
position you are taking? Isn’t that the classic 
way to stop the publication of news? 


A. No, I would uot say so. There are ample 
ways of gathering news without sending Ameri- 
can correspondents with American passports into 
areas where that would involve a conflict with the 
United States foreign policy. There is no dif- 
ficulty now in collecting news from China. Any- 
body can send anybody there, if they don’t have 
a United States passport. That is no obstacle to 
collecting news, because there are plenty of people 
who can go there and do go there, and, in fact, 
their news comes out. 


Q. Sir, do you mean from that an American 
citizen is free to go there as long as he doesn’t take 
an American passport? 


A. No. 


Q. Does that mean you would have a national 
of some other country go over to cover it for 
the United States press? 


Non-Americans. 
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decide, naturally I will accept such a decision. 
But as long as it is the practice, and so far as it is. 
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A. That is entirely possible, yes. You see, the 
difficulty is, among others, that Americans and 
the rights of Americans are so flaunted by Chi- 
nese Communists that it is extremely disadvan- 
tageous from our standpoint to have Americans 
to continue to go there. There is no respect for 
the rights of Americans in China, and to have 
more Americans go there when the rights of 
Americans already there are being grossly vio- 
lated is, I think, an unwise policy from our 
standpoint. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you consider it possible or 


desirable for a foreigner to cover news for Ameri- 
can news sources ? 


A. No, I don’t think it is as desirable, but in 
these matters you have got to strike a balance of 
convenience. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, doesn’t your policy amount 
to using newsmen as a weapon to force the Red 
Chinese to do what we want them to do? 


A. It is I think a policy which is designed to 
secure respect for American citizens, American 
lives, and the American passport throughout the 
world. 


Q. To put it another way, sir: Is it not true 
that your policy amounts to making the press, the 
American press, an instrument of American 
foreign policy? 


A. No. Because our policy applies not only to 
the American press but to all Americans. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, could I ask you an ethical 
point on this? Would it be correct to infer from 
what you have said that we would not be violat- 
ing the spirit of your regulations if we were to 
employ a foreign national to cover news in Com- 
munist China? 


A. That is quite right, because the United 
States Government has no responsibility for the 
welfare and safety of the national of another 
country. Our responsibility is to protect Ameri- 
cans wherever they go, and there is no American 
that can even waive that right. That is a right 
which inheres in the Nation. And it is not con- 
sistent, I think, with the dignity and respect for 
this Nation and its citizens to have them go with 
American blessing and an American passport into 
an area where already the Americans that are 
there are being abused, mistreated, in violation 
of the ordinary code of civilized countries. And 
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until and unless the Chinese indicate a different 
policy in that respect, we do not favor sending 
more Americans there. 

Now there are many other reasons. When I 
talk about this subject, I am often charged with 
being inconsistent, because there are so many rea- 
sons and if I don’t give them all at one time then 
they say that I am always shifting my ground. 
Well, there are a good many reasons. If I gave 
them all, it would take a speech of considerable 
length—longer than this press conference. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, are you saying then that if 
the Red Chinese release the Americans they now 
hold, you might change your mind about letting 
newsmen go to China? 


A. Yes. Ifthe Chinese Communist authorities 
showed respect for American citizens and treated 
them decently, we would certainly take a new look 
at the situation. 


Q. Is it not inconsistent, sir, to take the general 
stand that you have and then to say that you 
would be willing to allow some American news- 
men to go under a restricted policy? How do 
you jibe those two things? 


A. Well, sometimes you know in life it is not 
possible to be absolutely logical in everything that 
you do. And I think, if it was clearly put on an 
experimental basis to see how it worked with a 
strictly limited number of people, that that, while 
it is not entirely logical, is a chance that we would 
be willing to take out of deference to the strong 
views of the news-gathering fraternity that they 
should be allowed to gather news through Amer- 
ican citizens rather than through citizens of an- 
other country. I admit that it is not strictly log- 
ical, but there are some cases where pure logic has 
to give way before a measure of compromise. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, developments in the last few” 
days, both here and abroad, seem to be pushing 
the Algerian question back into the forefront. Is 
there anything you could say about the situation 
in Algeria? 


A. No, I have nothing particular to say. I dis- 
cussed it a little bit when I was in Paris last week 
with Prime Minister Mollet and Foreign Minister 
Pineau, and they described the situation to me as 
they saw it, and we have the reports of our own 
people. The situation does not seem to be 
clarifying. 
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Q. Mr. Secretary, as you know, over the week- 
end there was made public a rather dramatic ap- 
peal by Messali Hadji to President Eisenhower 
to speak out against French atrocities in Algeria, 
and, as a group of Arab envoys are coming to see 
you here later in the week on the same issue, do 
you think there is anything we can do about that 
situation? 


A. Well, I don’t know that there is. We are 
waiting to see, of course, what these gentlemen 
have to bring to us and wouldn’t want to antici- 
pate the result of their visit. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, President Rhee of South 
Korea has indicated that the United States has 
assured him that modern weapons will be sent to 
Korea. Could you say if this means the United 
States is considering altering the Armistice 
Agreement with the Chinese Commumists or the 
North Koreans? 


A. The Armistice Agreement has to be inter- 
preted, I think, in a realistic way. It was made 
nearly 5 years ago, presumably for a brief dura- 
tion, and called for a replacement of weapons only 
on a piece-by-piece basis of comparable quality. 
Well now, in the passage of that 5 years much of 
the stuff that was there is no longer made, has 
become obsolete. Therefore, it is not practical 
to replace it exactly on a like-for-like basis, and 
there must be some elasticity there. Further- 
more, we have good evidence that the Chinese 
Communists from their side are introducing 
weapons, planes into the area upon a basis which 
does not involve by any means a strict or reason- 
able compliance with the Armistice Agreement. 
Under those circumstances we are considering in- 
troduction of more modern, more effective weap- 
ons ourselves into the Republic of Korea. 


Rights of Israel in Suez Canal 


Q. Mr. Secretary, the Government of Israel 
has announced its intention to send a test ship 
through the Suez Canal. Is the Government of 
Israel consulting with the United States Gov- 
ernment on this matter, and what is the United 
States policy with regard to this plan? 


A. We are not officially advised of any such 
plan, and therefore we have no official policy with 
respect to that particular plan. You know the 
views which the United States has always held 
with respect to the right of access to and through 
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the canal by the vessels of all nations in accord. 
ance with the 1888 convention. 


Q. Does that imply, Mr. Secretary, that the 
United States would support such a test plan? 


A. Support it—in what way do you mean? 


Q. Well, you would not disapprove of their 
testing their rights to go through there under the 
1888 convention? 


A. It is hardly up to us to tell another govern. 
ment not to exercise what they believe their rights 
are and not to test them out. Certainly we would 
not oppose their testing out their rights if they 
think that is in their interest. We would, of 
course, oppose any attempt to settle the matter by 
force or acts of war. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, would you disapprove of any 
action which would oppose the passage of Israeli 
ships through the canal? 


A. Well, we have already made clear that we 
think the ships have a right to go through. 


Q. You would disapprove of any action by 
Egypt to block an Israeli ship from passing 
through? 


A. We would certainly not approve. When 
you say “disapprove,” I don’t know whether 
you are asking whether we are going to make a 
public declaration on the subject or not. We don’t 
generally express ourselves in terms of approval 
or disapproval of the acts of other countries un- 
less our own interests are somewhat involved. 


International Atomic Energy Agency 


Q. Mr. Secretary, Senator Russell and others 
have said that they are going to do everything 
they can to defeat the President’s atoms-for- 
peace plan since Russia and some other countries 
have already accepted that. Could you say to 
what extent it will embarrass us if it is not ratified 
here? 


A. It would, I think, be a rather serious blow 
to the international leadership of the United 
States in the field of humanitarian effort if our 
leadership in this respect were repudiated. This 
particular project is one which has caught the 
imagination of the peoples of the world because 
it does turn this possibility of a destructive 
weapon into peaceful channels and it provides 
safeguards against the abuse of this material— 
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against its being used in ways that are injurious to 
health and the like. The nations of the world 
have welcomed and followed this. The Soviet 
Union tried to block it for nearly 2 years. But 
the pressures for it were so great that they finally 
reversed their position and are now trying to 
move in and give a kind of leadership. I think 
it would be a very great misfortune if this project, 
Jaunched under American auspices, were to fall 
by the wayside. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, on that point Senator Rus- 
sell, who should be very well informed since he is 
the chairman of the Armed Services Committee, 
has said flatly on a television program that this 
atoms-for-peace plan is bad for the United States. 
Is the administration taking any action to try to 
change the opinion or to convince these gentlemen 
on the Hill? 


A. Yes, I was up there as a witness testifying 
last week,? and I think that Admiral Strauss and 
Ambassador Wadsworth are up there testifying 
this morning. 


Disarmament 


Q. Mr. Secretary, going back to the disarma- 
ment talks in London, so many different kinds of 
questions have been discussed that I think it 
would be useful if you could give us your own 
personal estimate of where we are in these talks 
and what are the critical areas of negotiation at 
the present time? 


A. I think the critical aspect of the matter con- 
tinues to be, as it has always been, the possibility 
to devise and gain acceptance of a system of in- 
spection and control. Now we know through long 
experience that the promises of the Communists 
are not dependable. There is a long list which can 
be given. Now those promises in the past that we 
have taken from them have not involved our re- 
lying upon them in ways that put in jeopardy the 
very existence of the United States itself. When 
it comes to this field of armament, then, to rely 
upon unverifiable promises would be, I think, an 
act of very gross negligence on the part of any 
government. We do not intend to weaken the 
United States militarily merely in reliance on the 
promises of others which cannot be verified. So 
we are back again at the old question, can it be 
verified ? 


* See p. 878. 
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Now the President put forward his aerial in- 
spection proposal to be accompanied by ground 
patrols and blueprints. Now that proposal was 
originally rejected as a matter of principle by the 
Soviet rulers, who said it would be merely an in- 
telligence and spying operation. Now at least 
there has been a change to the extent that instead 
of discussing whether or not there would be such 
inspection they accept it in principle and the de- 
bate now is where will there be such inspection. 
That, I think, marks a certain measure of prog- 
ress. It still may be merely a diversionary exer- 
cise on the part of the Soviet, but there is some 
evidence to suggest that it does involve a genuine 
change on their part. So now we get into the 
question of discussing areas where that can be 
tried out. As I indicated, we have reached no 
governmental decision yet at all as to areas which 
would be acceptable to us, nor do we know what 
would be acceptable to the Soviet except as we in- 
ferred from the proposals which they made a lit- 
tle while ago, on April 30, I think. 

In general it would seem to me, and this is, you 
might say, a State Department viewpoint which 
has not yet been coordinated with that of all the 
other departments, but it is primarily our respon- 
sibility to watch the political aspects of this mat- 
ter and we see a good many political pitfalls in 
trying to start out this experiment in Europe 
where you run into a great many problems such 
as the reunification of Germany, problems of 
Nato, the neutralization of some states such as 
Austria and Switzerland, and so forth. If we are 
going to take the steps, as I said in my speech, 
steps carefully measured, carefully taken, care- 
fully calculated, if we are going to do it that way, 
the most likely place to get started may be in 
areas which are sparsely populated and don’t in- 
volve many countries and no great political com- 
plications. That is just the tentative line of our 
thinking. We have not yet reached any conclu- 
sion as to drawing lines on a map as to just what 
the area would be under that test, nor do we have 
any reason to believe that the Soviet would accept 
our ideas, but we are, I think, at a point where 
there could be a fruitful discussion of what is an 
essential element of the matter. 

I believe that, if you could get inspection of cer- 
tain areas that worked, and if those were the areas 
likely to be principal staging areas for attack, 
there would be a relaxation of fear in this matter 
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which would then make it easier, almost inevi- 
tably, that there should be reduction of other 
types of armament. 


Q. Could I ask whether you regard this has 
proceeded far enough so that you might yourself 
take part in a foreign ministers’ discussion of the 
matter? 


A. Well, I have not given much thought to 
that. I observed, I think, that Mr. Khrushchev in 
his interview with Mr. Catledge * did not seem to 
be very enthusiastic about the prospects about a 
conference between Mr. Gromyko and myself, and 
I don’t look forward to it either with any great 
enthusiasm. (Laughter) 


Q. Mr. Secretary, when you said earlier, if I 
caught it correctly, that Governor Stassen was not 
authorized to state American policy, if that is 
what you said, were you in any way repudiating 
the proposals which he put forward at London 
which, as we understand it, did include the sug- 
gestion of a zone of inspection in the Far East 
and one in Europe? 


A. No, I am not repudiating those. I thought 
that the question related to the more recent devel- 
opments of that matter as to which there is not 
yet any firm U.S. policy, so that neither he nor 
anybody else is in a position to put it forward. 


Q. But the initial proposals put forward were 
official government proposals? 


A. That is correct. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, aren’t the skies practically 
open to inspection due to the scientific exchange 
between Russia and the United States over 
Siberia and Alaska in the International Geo- 
physical Year? There is, as I understand, ew- 
change of planes between Murmansk and Nome, 
as I recall. 


A. Well, I don’t think that that has ever 
worked out. There was a suggestion once; it was 
made at a more or less scientific level, and we 
were anxious to develop that, but I think that 
then the Soviets rather withdrew from it.’ That 
is my impression. 


‘Turner Catledge, managing editor of the New York 
Times, had a personal interview with Mr. Khrushchev on 
May 10. 

* For text of Soviet note, see BULLETIN of Dec. 17, 1956, 
p. 953. 
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Q. Mr. Secretary, when you talk about inspec. 
tion at least in some trial area, are you talking 
about the need for aerial, ground, and also blue- 
print exchange as a minimum condition for us, 
or would we be willing to just settle on one of 
those, hoping to eventually reach the stage where 
we would have to have all three? 


A. Well, I think that the question of the aerial 
inspection and the blueprints is certainly quite 
indispensable and the question of ground patrol 
would depend a good deal upon what was the 
area which you were dealing with. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, when you referred in your 
answer a moment ago to the latest developments 
in the London talks and the firming up of U.S. 
policy, did you mean practically an American 
response to the Soviet proposal on the Siberian 
issue? 


A. As I said, there have been a number of pro- 
posals put forward—so many it is hard to keep 
track of them all—a total of 15. The most sig- 
nificant is the Soviet proposal, I think dated 
April 30. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, when you turn over blue- 
prints of the Arctic that would involve, would it 
not, looking over blueprints of the distant warn- 
ing sites? Are you prepared to do that? 


A. Well, I can’t answer that. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in your mind are the Ger- 
man reunification and any disarmament reached 
in Europe, still the two factors that must be re- 
solved at the same time, pretty closely related? 


A. I think it is very difficult to work out an 
effective and dependable limitation of armament 
arrangements for Germany which is not con- 
nected somewhat with the reunification of Ger- 
many. As I indicated before, our views in that 
respect would be very largely influenced by the 
views of the German authorities themselves, par- 
ticularly Chancellor Adenauer. I don’t say it is 
impossible, but I would think that their judgment 
would carry a great deal of weight in that matter. 


Q. I was thinking more of a general disarma- 
ment in Europe. Is that in your mind linked 
with the problem of German reunification? In 
other words, would we reach a limited disarma- 
ment agreement with the Russians without at the 
same time insisting some progress be made on the 
German problems? 
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A. Well, that again I don’t want to answer 
without consultation with the Germans. I think 
their views are entitled to a great deal of weight. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in reply to a question a 
moment ago about the equating of Alaska and 
the United States west of the Mississippi with 
the Siberian area of Russia, you didn’t eliminate 
the United States west of the Mississippi. I was 
wondering if you do equate them or if you meant 
to ignore that. 


A. I would say I do not equate the United 
States west of the Mississippi with Siberia. 


United States Recognizes 
Provisional Government of Colombia 
Press release 299 dated May 17 

The Department of State on May 17 informed 
the Colombian Embassy, in reply to notes received 
from the Colombian Ambassador, that the Mili- 
tary Junta is recognized as the provisional Gov- 
ernment of Colombia. 


Euratom Committee Issues 
Report on Power Target 


Press release 273 dated May 7 


The Department of State is pleased to note the 
publication on May 7 of the report A Target for 
EURATOM, which has been issued by a com- 
mittee appointed by the Governments of Bel- 
gium, France, Germany, Italy, Luxembourg, and 
the Netherlands, which recently negotiated the 
treaty for a European atomic energy community 
(Euratom). The issuance of this report repre- 
sents another concrete step in the development of 
the European atomic energy community and as 
such is welcomed by the United States. 

It is noted that the nuclear power target for 
Evratom for 1967 has been set at 15 million kilo- 
watts. As was stated in the joint communique 
issued in February of this year by the Depart- 
ment, the Atomic Energy Commission, and the 
Euratom committee representing the six govern- 
ments at the end of their visit to the United 


‘Copies of this 24-page report are available at no 
charge from the Information Office of the European Com- 
munity for Coal and Steel, 220 Southern Building, Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 
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States,? this Government regards this bold and 
imaginative program as feasible and further 
noted that the availability of nuclear fuel should 
not be considered a limiting factor. At the invi- 
tation of this group a technical team from the 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission has been in 
Luxembourg to examine the technical problems 
posed by the nuclear power target set forth in the 
May 7 report. 


Final Date Fixed for Filing 
War Damage Claims Against Italy 


Press release 293 dated May 16 


In a recent agreement concluded by the United 
States and Italy for the purpose of expediting 
the settlement of claims under article 78 of the 
treaty of peace with Italy for losses or damage 
to property in Italy as a result of World War II, 
June 28, 1957, has been fixed as the final date for 
the presentation of such claims to the Govern- 
ment of Italy by citizens of the United States. 
Claims should be filed directly by the claimant 
or his representative with the Ministero del 
Tesoro, Raggionerie dello Stato Ufficio Beni Al- 
leati e Nemici, Via Tor Fiorenza, 35, Rome, Italy. 

Under the terms of the treaty of peace with 
Italy it is required, in general, that a claimant 
must have possessed citizenship of the United 
States or have been a United Nations national on 
September 3, 1943, the date of the armistice with 
Italy, and also on September 15, 1947, the date 
the treaty of peace entered into force. 


U. S. Replies to Japan on Atom 
and Hydrogen Bomb Tests 
Following are two exchanges of notes between 


the United States and Japan on the subject of the 
testing of atom and hydrogen bombs. 


CORRESPONDENCE ON JAPANESE DIET 
RESOLUTION 


U. S. Note of April 27 


The Secretary of State presents his compli- 
ments to the Chargé d’Affaires ad interim of 
Japan and refers to the Embassy’s note dated 


? BULLETIN of Feb. 25, 1957, p. 307. 








March 20, 1957, transmitting the resolution of 
the House of Councilors of the Japanese Diet urg- 
ing the use of atomic energy exclusively for peace- 
ful purposes and the prohibition of atomic and 
hydrogen bombs, and expressing the desire of the 
Government of Japan that the fullest consider- 
ation of the United States be given to the earnest 
desire of the Japanese people so expressed in the 
resolution. 

The Government of the United States is deeply 
and urgently concerned with the problem of safe- 
guarded control and reduction of armaments, in- 
cluding nuclear weapons. To this end, the 
United States is now engaged in detailed negotia- 
tions through the United Nations Disarmament 
Subcommittee with representatives of Canada, 
France, the United Kingdom and the U.S.S.R., 
and has introduced important new proposals for 
consideration by this body. A vital element of 
these proposals is directed toward limiting and 
eventually eliminating all nuclear weapons test- 
ing when adequately inspected controls over future 
production of fissionable materials and begin- 
nings in the reduction of existing stockpiles of 
such materials have been achieved. As a first 
step, the United States has endorsed the pro- 
posed resolution on advance registration and lim- 
ited international observation of tests co-spon- 
sored by the Governments of Japan, Canada and 
Norway in the recent discussions of the United 
Nations General Assembly. This endorsement 
was reaffirmed in the communique issued follow- 
ing the recent talks at Bermuda.t_ The United 
States shares the hope of the Government of 
Japan that such measures may serve as an open- 
ing step toward wider and more effective meas- 
ures to reduce the nuclear threat as a whole. 

The United States will continue its active 
search for effective means of bringing about con- 
trol of this threat. It reaffirms its belief that an 
effective system of safeguards and controls can be 
established. This goal has thus far not been 
achieved, however, because the U.S:S.R. has been 
unwilling to accept the safeguards essential for 
its fulfillment. In the absence of an effective 
agreement regarding the control and disposition 
of fissionable materials, the United States is 
obliged, in the interests of free world security, to 
use portions of its fissionable materials to de- 
velop and refine its nuclear weapons as the chief 
deterrent to aggression and war. International 


? BULLETIN of Apr. 8, 1957, p. 561. 
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agreement to abandon tests without adequate 
safeguards would involve a reliance upon the 
good intentions of certain nations who, by their 
record of past action, do not warrant such re. 
liance. 

The United States, under the leadership of 
President Eisenhower, has taken the lead in pro- 
moting the peaceful uses of atomic energy. It 
also has been instrumental in promoting scientific 
studies in this field. In this regard, the United 
States is cooperating fully with the Scientific 
Committee of the United Nations, of which 
Japan is a member, in seeking to pool and dis- 
seminate data on the effects of ionizing radiation 
on human health. The United States has sup- 
ported independent studies which have concluded 
that the present rate of atomic weapons testing 
has not raised world-wide radiation to biologically 
dangerous levels. At the recent Bermuda Con- 
ference, the United States pledged itself pub- 
licly to conduct testing “only in such a manner as 
will keep world radiation from rising to more 
than a small fraction of the levels that might be 
hazardous”. That pledge is hereby renewed to 
the Government and people of Japan. 


Japanese Note of March 20 


The Ambassador of Japan presents his compliments to 
the Honorable the Secretary of State and, under instruc- 
tions from his Government, has the honor to inform the 
Secretary that the House of Councilors of the Diet in its 
plenary session on March 15, 1957 unanimously adopted 
a “Resolution on Prohibition of Atom and Hydrogen 
Bombs”. The English translation of the Resolution is 
enclosed herewith. 

With reference to the above Resolution, the Ambassa- 
dor has further the honor, under instructions from his 
Government, to state as follows: 

1. This Resolution is based upon the earnest desire 
of the Japanese people, who have experienced the ravages 
of nuclear weapons more than any other people, to seek 
a true peace. 

2. The Government of Japan transmits the Resolution 
in the desire that the Government of the United States 
would be good enough to give it its fullest considera- 
tion. 


Enclosure: English translation of Resolution 


EMBASSY OF JAPAN, 
Washington, March 20, 1957. 


RESOLUTION OF THE HOUSE OF COUNCILLORS 
ON PROHIBITION OF ATOM AND HYDROGEN 
BOMBS. 


It is resolved that: 
This House adopted sometime ago a “Resolution on In- 
ternational Control of Atomic Weapons” and a “Resolu- 
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tion on Prohibition of Atomic and Hydrogen Bomb Tests” 
requesting the United Nations and the Powers concerned 
to take appropriate measures. It is to be deeply regretted, 
however, that no steps have yet been taken for the in- 
ternational control of atomic energy but atom and hydro- 
gen bomb tests continue to be conducted either with or 
without previous notice and that the United Kingdom 
Government is now preparing to carry out new tests 
around Christmas Island notwithstanding the repeated 
protests from the Japanese Government. 

This House hereby urges again that the United Na- 
tions and the Powers concerned take speedily effective 
and appropriate measures for limiting the use of atomic 
energy exclusively to peaceful purposes and for the total 
prohibition of production, use and testing of atom and 
hydrogen bombs; and in view of the reasonable fear that 
if things are left as they are today the amount of fall-out 
from nuclear explosions may increase to the point of ir- 
remediably affecting human life, calls for solemn reflec- 
tion on the part of the United Kingdom, the Soviet Union 
and the United States of America and requests these 
powers to suspend all atom and hydrogen bomb tests now 
under contemplation, regardless of whether they are to 
be held with previous notice or not. 


CORRESPONDENCE ON NEVADA TESTS 


Press release 286 dated May 13 
U.S. Note of May 13 


The Secretary of State presents his compliments 
to the Chargé d’Affaires ad interim of Japan and 
refers to his note No. P. 69 dated April 29, 1957, 
transmitting the request of the Government of 
Japan that the Government of the United States 
give renewed consideration to the views of the 
Japanese people concerning testing and, in par- 
ticular, the forthcoming United States tests to be 
conducted in the State of Nevada. 

The Government of the United States wishes 
first to reassure the Government and people of 
Japan that the forthcoming Nevada tests will be 
conducted in such a manner as not to result in any 
significant addition to radiation levels throughout 
the world. The tests will be of low-yield fission 
devices and will be made only when weather con- 
ditions are the most favorable. The concern that 
the Government of the United States has for the 
health and well-being of its citizens, as well as of 
all humanity, will be reflected in the extreme 
safety measures that will be taken with respect to 
each test in the test series. 

The Government of the United States reaffirms 
its sympathy for the desire of the Japanese people 
that the use of nuclear energy be limited exclu- 


June 3, 1957 


sively to peaceful purposes and that all nuclear 
weapons tests be suspended. These objectives are 
ones that the Government of the United States 
has been seeking to attain since 1946. The most 
recent United States proposals to these ends were 
contained in the statement made on January 14, 
1957, in the United Nations General Assembly by 
the United States Delegate. These proposals 
have since been presented and vigorously sup- 
ported before the United Nations Disarmament 
Subcommittee now meeting in London. The 
United States has made clear in these proposals 
that it is ready to limit and eventually cease nu- 
clear testing, provided that the present trend to- 
ward the increase in nuclear weapons stockpiles is 
halted and the reduction of such stockpiles is be- 
gun in accordance with specific arrangements 
which include adequate safeguards. By its re- 
peated rejection of United States’ disarmament 
proposals, the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics has obstructed progress to- 
ward control of the nuclear threat and the ending 
of nuclear weapons tests. 

In the absence of adequately inspected agree- 
ments for the control and reduction of armaments, 
the Government of the United States has a re- 
sponsibility to its people—as well as to the rest of 
the free world—to strengthen its defensive and de- 
terrent capabilities and thereby contribute to the 
maintenance of peace. History has repeatedly 
demonstrated that one-sided weakness leads to 
war. Itis for the purpose of deterring aggression 
and preserving the peace, therefore, that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States feels that it must, 
under present circumstances, conduct nuclear tests. 

Until such time as the suspension or cessation of 
tests is achieved, the Government of the United 
States would willingly cooperate with other coun- 
tries in a system of registering nuclear tests with 
the United Nations in pursuance of the proposal 
co-sponsored by the Governments of Japan, Can- 
ada, and Norway at the recently concluded session 
of the United Nations General Assembly. In ad- 
dition, the Government of the United States is 
hopeful that agreement can be reached on its pro- 
posal for the limited international observation of 
nuclear tests. In advance of such agreements, the 
Government of the United States has of its own ac- 
cord announced its test series and invited observers 
from a number of countries to attend. 


? Tbid., Feb. 11, 1957, p. 225. 
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In proceeding with the Nevada tests, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States reaffirms its pledge 
that these tests will be conducted under the most 
stringent safety precautions and without increas- 
ing world radiation to more than a small fraction 
of the level that could be considered biologically or 
medically harmful to the people of the world. 


Japanese Note of April 29 


The Chargé d’ Affaires ad interim of Japan presents his 
compliments to the Honorable the Secretary of State and 
has the honor, under instructions from his Government, 
to refer to the announcement of the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission dated April 3, 1957 to the effect that 
nuclear tests are scheduled to begin on or about May 15, 
1957 in the State of Nevada, and to forward hereby the 
request of the Government of Japan concerning the above 
tests. 

With reference to the nuclear tests conducted at the 
Eniwetok Atoll during the period from April to July 1956, 
the Ambassador of Japan transmitted in his notes dated 
February 14* and May 4, 1956,* respectively, the request 
of the Government of Japan based upon the earnest and 
sincere desire of the Japanese people, that the Government 
of the United States of America suspend the tests. Fur- 
thermore, the Ambassador transmitted, with his note of 
March 20, 1957, the Resolution of the House of Councillors 
of the Japanese Diet dated March 15, 1957 requesting the 
cessation of all atom and hydrogen bomb tests. 

As is clearly shown in those requests, the Japanese 
people strongly wish to see the use of atomic energy 
limited exclusively to peaceful purposes and the sus- 
pension of all nuclear tests. This wish is animated 
solely by humanitarian considerations, in view of the 
fact that nuclear tests, by their very nature, may expose 
mankind to great danger, regardless of where such tests 
are held. 

The Japanese people feel the same apprehension and 
express the same earnest desire with regard to the nu- 
clear tests scheduled to be held shortly by the United 
Kingdom Government at Christmas Island and also with 
regard to the repeated tests recently carried out without 
previous notice by the Soviet Union in its territory. In 
this connection the Government of Japan has already 
made strong representations to the United Kingdom and 
Soviet Governments that they suspend the carrying out 
of these tests. 

The Chargé d’Affaires has further the honor to inform 
the Secretary that the Japanese people -feel a deep con- 
cern over the nuclear tests to be conducted in Nevada 
after May 15 as indicated in the above-mentioned an- 
nouncement of the Atomic Energy Commission, and to 
forward hereby the request of the Government of Japan 
that the United States Government would be good enough 
again to give its careful consideration to the desire of 
the Japanese people, prompted by humanitarian motives, 
concerning the prohibition of nuclear tests, as expressed 


* Not printed. 
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in the repeated representations to the United States Goy. 
ernment referred to above. 


EMBASSY OF JAPAN, 
Washington, April 29, 1957. 


Fees for Special Clearance 
on Passports Reduced 


Press release 269 dated May 6 


A reduction in fees for special clearance on 
passport applications has been announced by the 
Passport Office of the Department of State. 
These reductions are effective May 6, 1957. The 
fees, collected from passport applicants for spe- 
cial expeditious service involving wire clearance 
of applications, are reduced in accordance with 
the following schedule: 








City Former fee | New fee 
SS re ere $3 $2 
Chicago .. 8 ir oeibies bees 5 2 
New Orleans . 4 2 
San Francisco . 6 2 
Los Angeles . 6 2 








The new, reduced fee of $2 for wire clearance 
from San Francisco and Los Angeles is applicable 
to urgent and priority cases only. Routine cases 
are handled on overnight TWX service and will 
continue at the present rate of $1. The New York 
fee remains at $1. 

Frances G. Knight, Director of the Passport 
Office, attributes these reductions to economies 
effected through larger volume of clearances by 
teletype and consequent lower unit cost. This is 
one of the first direct savings effected in the past 
year to passport applicants resulting from the 
modernization of the Passport Office. 

Designations of areas serviced by San Francisco 
and Los Angeles Passport Agencies have been 


ee 





Se ete 


made which permit more expeditious passport | 


service for residents of certain Western states and 


the Territory of Alaska whose proposed depar- | 
ture from the United States is 4 weeks or less | 


from the date upon which they apply for pass- 
ports. 

In facilitating the granting of passports in such 
cases, the Passport Agencies at San Francisco and 


Los Angeles have been assigned to service the © 


following areas comprising the States of Arizona, 


California, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, | 


Utah, Washington, and the Territory of Alaska. 
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San Francisco Passport Agency: Alaska, Cali- 
fornia (all counties north of and including Mon- 
terey, Kings, Tulare, and Inyo), Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, Oregon, Utah, and Washington. 

Los Angeles Passport Agency: Arizona, Cali- 
fornia (all counties south of and including San 
Luis Obispo, Kern, and San Bernardino), and 
Nevada (Clark County only). 


Administration of Agricultural 
Trade Development Act 


White House press release dated May 6 
WHITE HOUSE ANNOUNCEMENT 


The President on May 6 signed an Executive 
order further providing for the administration 
of the Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954. The order amends Execu- 
tive Order 10560 of September 9, 1954.1 

Under the May 6 order the U. S. Information 
Agency is designated to use foreign currencies, 
accruing through sales of agricultural commodi- 
ties under the act, to finance the translation, pub- 
lication, and distribution of books and _ periodi- 
cals abroad. This use of foreign currencies is lim- 
ited to $5 million a year. 

The order also authorizes the Department of 
State and the U.S. Information Agency to use 
foreign currencies, accruing under the act, to pro- 
vide assistance to schools, libraries, and commun- 
ity centers abroad, founded or sponsored by citi- 
zens of the United States and serving as demon- 
stration centers for methods and practices em- 
ployed in the United States. 

The 1956 amendments to the act authorized the 
use of foreign currencies for the above purposes, 
in addition to various other uses previously au- 
thorized. 

The order also makes certain procedural sim- 
plifications, relating primarily to the allocation 
of foreign currencies for certain other purposes 
for which these currencies may be used under the 
act. 





*BuLLETIN of Oct. 4, 1954, p. 501. 
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EXECUTIVE ORDER 10703: 


FURTHER PROVIDING FOR THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF THE AGRICULTURAL TRADE DEVEL- 
OPMENT AND ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1954, AS 
AMENDED 
By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 301 

of title 3 of the United States Code, and as President of 
the United States, and in order to further provide for 
the administration of the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended, Execu- 
tive Order No. 10560 of September 9, 1954, as amended, 
is hereby further amended as follows: 


1. Section 4(a) is amended by striking therefrom 
“paragraphs (a) to (h), inclusive” and by inserting in 
lieu thereof “paragraphs (a) to (f), inclusive, and (h) 
to (j), inclusive.” 

2. Paragraph (3) of section 4(d) is amended to read 
as follows: 


“(3) Those under section 104(c) of the Act by the 
Department of Defense or the Department of State, as 
those agencies shall agree, or in the absence of agree- 
ment, as the Director of the Bureau of the Budget shall 
determine.” 


3. Paragraph (4) of section 4(d) is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following: 


“The amounts of foreign currencies which accrue under 
Title I of the Act to be used for the loans described 
in paragraph (g) of section 104 of the Act shall be the 
amounts thereof specified, or shall be the amounts 
thereof corresponding to the dollar amounts specified, for 
such loans in sales agreements entered into pursuant to 
section 3(a) of this order.” 


4. Section 4(d) is further amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following paragraphs: 


“(7) Those under section 104(i) of the Act by the 
United States Information Agency. 

“(8) Those under section 104(j) of the Act by the 
Department of State and by the United States Informa- 
tion Agency in accordance with the division of respon- 
sibilities for the administration of section 203 of the 
United States Information and Educational Exchange 
Act of 1948 (62 Stat. 6) provided by Reorganization 
Plan No. 8 of 1953 (67 Stat. 642) * and Executive Order 
No. 10477 of August 1, 1953,‘ and by subsequent agree- 
ment between the Department of State and the United 


States Information Agency.” 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 


May 6, 1957. 


222 Fed. Reg. 3213. 
® BULLETIN of June 15, 1953, p. 854. 
* Tbid., Aug. 24, 1953, p. 238. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 





Calendar of Meetings’ 


Adjourned During May 1957 


U.N. Trusteeship Council: 19th Session. . ........2... 

U.N. Disarmament Commission: Subcommittee on Disarmament. . 

U.N. Economic and Social Council: 23d Session 

Inter-American Commission of Women: Technical Experts and Ad- 
ministrative Heads of Women’s Labor Bureaus. 

9th Session of FAO International Poplar Commission; 6th Session of 
International Poplar Congress. 

ICAO Legal Committee: Subcommittee on Hire, Charter, and Inter- 
change of Aircraft. 

9th ILO International Conference of Labor Statisticians. . ... . 

2d European Civil Aviation Conference ..........4... 

IAEA Committee of the Whole: 2d Session es 

Inter-American Presidential Representatives: 3d Meeting... . . 

U.N. Economic Commission for Europe: 12th Session. . . ... . 

ITU Administrative Council: 12th Session. ......... ne 

U.N. ECOSOC Narcotic Drugs Commission: 12th Session. . 

South Pacific Commission: Conference on the Review of the Com- 
mission. 

International Commission on Irrigation and Drainage: 3d Congress . 

NATO Council: Ministerial Meeting. .........4+-+2e8- 

10th International Cannes Film Festival. ........ 

pe ob Advisory Committee on Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy: 6th 

ssion. 

FAO Technical Meeting on Soil Fertility for Latin America . : 

ILO Metal Trades Committee: 6th Session. ........... 

U.N. ECOSOC Social Commission: 11th Session . . 

U.N. ECE Conference of European Statisticians: Seminar on Indus- 
trial Statistics. 

FAO European Forestry Commission: 9th Session. . . ...... 

International Hydrographic Bureau: 7th Congress 

WHO: 10th World Health Assembly 

Consultations With GATT Secretariat 

Inter-American Travel Congresses: 
mittee. 

U.N. ECAFE Highway Subcommittee: Seminar on Highway eee: 

FAO Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council. .........2.2... 

U.N. Economic Commission for Latin America: 7th Session 

International Conference for Uses of Radar in Marine Navigation 

International Commission for Northwest Atlantic Fisheries: Stand- 
ing Committee on Biology and Research. 

International Commission for Northwest Atlantic Fisheries: 7th 
Meeting. 

International Cotton Advisory Committee: 16th Plenary Meeting . 

Caribbean Commission: 24th Meeting 


FAO Study Group on Grains: Ist Meeting . 
U.N. ECE Housing Committee: 14th Session and Working Parties . 
WHO Executive Board: 20th Session. . .........246-. 


oe a 


Permanent Executive ‘Com- 


in Session as of May 31, 1957 


U.N. International Law Commission: 9th Session 
U.N. Trusteeship Council: 20th Session . 
U.N. Trusteeship Council: Committee on Administrative Unions . 


St i oe ae ae a 


1 Prepared in the Office of International Conferences, May 16, 1957. Asterisks indicate tentative dates. 
United Nations; FAO, Food and Agriculture Organization; ICAO, International Civil 


is a list of abbrevfttions: U.N., 


CS a eee 


iw. 2 © & » 


Cannes. . 
Geneva. . 


Turrialba, Costa Rica . 
Geneva. .... 

New York. 
Athens . 


ae ol eae 


Be Sie a a kee ra ne 
Monte Carlo 
Geneva... 
Geneva 
Washington. . 


Tokyo 
Lo Sie ee eee 
NOW EORE 5 se 4 8 5 8 
Co See ater yea 
LSD ames oe Steerer’ 


BEERS g -e-o es o lg ape 


oe a me a oe oe 


Istanbul 
St. Thomas, Virgin Is- 
lands. 


Mar. 14—-May 16 
Mar. 18-May 15 
Apr. 16—May 3 
Apr. 20-May 1 


Apr. 22—May 1 
Apr. 24—-May 3 


Apr. 24—-May 4 
Apr. 24—May 11 
Apr. 25-May 3 
Apr. 29-May 8 
Apr. 29-May 15 
Apr. 29-May 25* 
Apr. 29-May 31 
Apr. 30-May 8 


May 1-4 
May 2-3 
May 2-17 
May 6-8 


May 6-11 
May 6-18 
May 6-24 
May 6-31 


May 7-18 
May 7-18 
May 7-27 
May 8-15 
May 10-15 


May 13-23 
May 13-27 
May 15-29 
May 16-19 
May 18-19 


May 20-25 


May 20-28 
May 22-25 


May 27-31 


May 27-31 
May 27-31* 


ril 23— 
N ay 20— 
May 20- 


Following 


Aviation Organization; ILO, International Labor Organization; IAFA, International Atomic Energy Agency; ITU, 
International Telecommunication Union; ECOSOC, Economic and Social "Council; NATO, North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization; ECE, Economic Commission for Europe; WHO, World Health Ougenination: GATT, General Agreement on 


Tariffs and Trade; ECAFE, Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East; UNES 


O, United Nations Educational, 


Scientific and Cultural on anization; UNREF, United Nations Refugee Fund; ‘PAIGH, Pan American Institute of Geog- 


raphy and History; 
Navigation Congresses; NBE, International Bureau of Education. 
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MO, World Meteorological Organization; PIANC, Permanent International Association of 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 


In Session as of May 31, 1957—Continued 


Customs Cooperation Council: 10th Session . . 
ILO Governing Body: 135th Session Reet 
UNESCO Executive Board: 48th Session . . : 
UNREF Standing Program Subcommittee: 5th Session . 


Scheduled June 1-August 31, 1957 


Inter-American Commission of Women: 12th General Assembly . . 

U.N. ECE Committee on Development of Trade: Working Party on 
Arbitration. 

U.N. ECE Working Party on Transport of Perishable Foodstuffs . . 

FAO Council: 26th Session. . . : 

UNREF Executive Committee: 5th Session . . 

PAIGH Directing Council: 2d Meeting . . 

ICAO Panel on Separation of Aircraft: 2d Meeting 

U.N. ECAFE Committee on Industry and Trade: ih Session of Sub- 
committee on Iron and Steel. 

World Power Conference: Sectional Meeting. 

International Labor Conference: 40th Session 

FAO Asia-Pacific Forestry Commission: 4th Session : 

GATT Balance of Payments Consultations and Intersessional Com- 
mittee Meeting. 

U.N. ECE Steel Committee and Working Parties. . 

U.N. ECE Inland Transport Committee: Working Party ‘on Trans- 
port of Dangerous Goods. 

ILO “Art and Labor’ Exposition. . 

ICAO Panel on Future Requirements for Turbo-jet Aircraft: 3d Meet- 
ing. 

International Commission for Criminal Police: 26th Session of the 
General Assembly. 

U.N. ECAFE Working Party on Small-Scale Industries and Handi- 
craft Marketing: 5th Meeting. 

U.N. ECE: 5th Conference of European Statisticians . 

W sind Commission for Instruments and Methods of Observation: 2d 

ession. 

WMO Commission for Aerology: 2d Session. . 

FAO Desert Locust Control: 7th Meeting of Technical Advisory ‘Com- 
mittee. 

7th Berlin International Film Festival ues ahs 

U.N. ECOSOC Coordination Committee. . . .. 

International Rubber Study Group: 13th Meeting . 

International Council for the Exploration of the Sea: 45th Meeting . 

International Wheat Council: 22d Session . F 

International Whaling Commission: 9th Meeting . 

FAO Desert Locust Control Committee: 4th Session . . 

ILO Governing Body: 136th Session ........ 

U.N. Economic and Social Council: 24th Session 

International Sugar Council: 13th Session . 

——— International Association of Navigation Congresses: Annual 

eeting 

PIANC: 19th International Congress. . . : 

UNESCO/IBE: 20th International Conference on Public Education . 

Consultative Committee for Economic Development in South and 
Southeast Asia (Colombo Plan): Working Group on Asian Regional 
Nuclear Center. 

International Union of Crystallography: 4th General Assembly and 
International Congress. 

16th International Congress of Pure and Applied Chemistry . . 

19th Conference of International Union of Pure and Applied Chemis- 
try. 

Latin American Seminar on Social Welfare Training 

U.N. Committee on Information from Non- Self-Governing Territories: 
8th Session. 

Caribbean Commission: Conference on Demographic Problems of the 
Caribbean Area. 4 

American International Institute for the rrotection of Childhood: 
Semiannual Meeting of Directing Council. 

FAO Latin American Forestry Commission: 6th Session. . 

U.2 5 ee 4 oa Working Party on Housing and Building Materials: ‘bth 

U.N. ECOSOC Technical Assistance Committee ........-. 


a a a oe | 
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Brussels. . 
Geneva 
Paris. 
Geneva 


Washington . 
Geneva. . . 


Geneva. . 
Madrid 
Geneva. 


Rio de Janeiro 


Montreal . 
Bangkok . 


Belgrade . 
Geneva. 
Bandung . 
Geneva. 


Geneva. 
Geneva. . 


Geneva. . 
Montreal . 


Lisbon . 
Madras 


Geneva. 
Paris. 


Paris. . . 
Rabat .. 


Berlin 
Geneva. 
Djakarta . 
London. . 
London. . 
London. 
Rabat 
Geneva. 
Geneva. . 
London. . 
London. 


London. 
Geneva. : 
Washington. 
Montreal . 


Paris . 
Paris. . 


Montevideo . 
New York 


Trinidad . 
Lima. 


Guatemala . 
Bangkok . 


Geneva. ... 


ob Ss DS 


June 5—- 
June 5- 
June 8- 
June 10- 


June 11- 
June 11- 


June 15—- 
June 17- 


June 17— 
June 17—- 


June 17- 
June 18— 


June 18- 
June 19— 


June 21- 
June 24— 
June 24— 
June 24— 
June 24— 
June 24— 
June 25- 
June 28-* 
July 2- 
July 2- 
July 8 


July 8 
July 8 
July 8-* 
July 10- 


July 16—- 
July 16- 


July 20- 
July 22— 


July 25- 
July 29- 


July 30- 
July 


July 
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Calendar of Meetings— Continued 


Scheduled June 1-August 31, 1957— Continued 
7th Pan American Highway Congress . 


U.N. ECAFE Subcommittee on Electric Power: 6th Session 


International Statistical Institute: 30th Session 


4th International Conference on Soil Mechanics ‘and Foundation London. . 


Engineering. 
Universal Postal Union: 14th Congress . 


Economic Conference of the Organization of American States. 
U.N. ECAFE Highway Subcommittee: 4th Session. . . . 
International Scientific Radio Union: 12th General Assembly. 
7th British Commonwealth Forestry Conference. . . .. . 
9th International Congress on Cell Biology . . seine 
International Union of Public Transportation: 33d ‘Congress. ie 


International Geographic Union: Regional Conference. 


9th Pan American Railway Congress. ......... 


Panama City . Aug. 1- 

Bangkok . Aug. 5— 

Stockholm Aug. 8- 
Aug. 12- 

Ottawa... . . . wuss Ang de 

. Buenos Aires. . .... . Aug. 15- 
eee ... . Aug. 19- 
. . . . Boulder, Colorado. . . Aug. 22- 
.. . . . Australia and New Zealand . Aug. 26- 
. .. . . St. Andrews, Scotland. . . Aug. 28— 
Hamburg and Berlin. . . . Aug. 29- 

Naraand Kyoto. .... . Aug. 29- 

Buenos Aires. . .... . Aug. 30- 





U.S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 


International Cotton Advisory Committee 


The Department of State announced on May 17 
(press release 295) that the U.S. Government will 
be represented by the following delegation at the 
16th plenary meeting of the International Cotton 
Advisory Committee at Istanbul, Turkey, May 
20-28 : 


Delegates 


F. Marion Rhodes, Chairman of U.S. Delegation, Direc- 
tor, Cotton Division, Commodity Stabilization Service, 
Department of Agriculture 

Edwin Dean White, Chairman of Standing Committee, 
ICAC, Associate Director, Office of Food and Agricul- 
ture, International Cooperation Administration 


Alternate delegates 


Stanley Nehmer, Office of International Trade and Re- 
sources, Department of State 

Robert C. Sherman, Director, Cotton Division, Foreign 
Agricultural Service, Department of Agriculture 


Government advisers 


George A. Salee, Secretary of Delegation, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, Department of Commerce 

Francis H. Whitaker, Marketing Specialist, Foreign Mar- 
keting Branch, Cotton Division, Foreign Agricultural 
Service, Department of Agriculture 

William E. von Seggern, Jr., Agricultural Attaché, Ameri- 
can Embassy, Ankara, Turkey 


Industry advisers 
Read Patten Dunn, Tr., Director, Foreign Trade Division, 
National Cotton Council of America, Washington, D. C. 
Adolph Elkan Hohenberg, Hohenberg Brothers Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 
The purpose of the meeting will be to make a 
thorough review of the factors currently affecting 
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the consumption, production, and international 
trade in cotton since the 15th plenary meeting 
held at Washington in May 1956. The Committee 
is an organization designed to promote cooper- 
ation in the solution of those problems of cotton 
which are primarily international in their scope 
and significance. 

Thirty-two governments are currently members 
of the International Cotton Advisory Committee. 
This Committee is the outgrowth of an inter- 
national cotton meeting of the governments of 12 
of the principal cotton-exporting countries held 
at Washington in September 1939 to provide a 
mechanism for observing and keeping in close 
touch with developments in the world cotton situ- 
ation and for suggesting, as and when advisable, 
measures for international action in respect of 
cotton. 

The present members of the Committee are 
Argentina, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, Colombia, Denmark, Egypt, Finland, 
France, Federal Republic of Germany, Greece, 
Guatemala, India, Italy, Japan, Korea, Mexico, 
Netherlands, Nicaragua, Norway, Pakistan, Peru, 
Portugal, Spain, Sudan, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Turkey, United Kingdom, and United States. 


Appointment to Inter-American 
Tropical Tuna Commission 
White House press release dated May 10 


President Eisenhower on May 10 appointed 
Arnie J. Suomela of the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, Department of the Interior, to be U.S. Com- 
missioner on the Inter-American Tropical Tuna 
Commission, vice John L. Farley, resigned. 
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TREATY INFORMATION 





Treaty of Amity, Economic Relations, 
and Consular Rights With Iran 


Press release 296 dated May 17 

Ratifications of the Treaty of Amity, Economic 
Relations, and Consular Rights between the 
United States and Iran were exchanged May 16 
at Tehran. The protocol of exchange of ratifica- 
tions was signed for Iran by Foreign Minister 
Ardalan and for the United States by Ambassa- 
dor Selden Chapin. The treaty, signed at Tehran 
August 15, 1955, will enter into force on June 16, 
1957. 


Air Transport Consultations 
With Australia 


Press release 291 dated May 15 


Delegations of the Governments of the United 
States and Australia began consultations at Wash- 
ington on May 15 on the air transport agreement 
between the United States and Australia. 

The leader of the Australian delegation is 
Donald G. Anderson, Director-General, Depart- 
ment of Civil Aviation. The other members of the 
delegation are Jack T. Fogarty, Superintendent 
of International Relations, Department of Civil 
Aviation; I. R. Richardson, Civil Air Attaché, 
Australian Embassy; Capt. E. C. Johnston, In- 
ternational Adviser, Qantas Empire Airways; 
Neil Hay, Legal Adviser, Qantas Empire Air- 
ways; Martin Bradley, Attorney General’s De- 
partment; and James C. Ingram, Second Secre- 
tary, Australian Embassy. 

The United States delegation is headed by 
Livingston Satterthwaite, Director, Office of 
Transport and Communications, Department of 
State. Other members of the delegation are John 
Gordon Mein, Acting Director, Office of South- 
west Pacific Affairs, Department of State; Joseph 
C. Watson, Chief, International Operations Di- 
vision, Civil Aeronautics Board; Bradley D. 
Nash, Deputy Under Secretary for Transporta- 
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tion, Department of Commerce; Francis G. Jar- 
vis, Officer in Charge, Southwest Pacific Eco- 
nomic Affairs, Department of State; John W. 
Perry, Aviation Division, Department of State; 
and John E. Stephen, General Counsel, Air 
Transport Association of America, who will at- 
tend as an observer. 


Current Actions 
MULTILATERAL 


Atomic Energy 

Statute of the International Atomic Energy Agency. 
Done at New York October 26, 1956." 
Ratification deposited: Austria, May 10, 1957. 


Aviation 

Convention on international civil aviation. Done at Chi- 
cago December 7, 1944. Entered into force April 4, 
1947. TIAS 1591. 
Adherence deposited: Ghana, May 9, 1957. 


Northwest Atlantic Fisheries 

Protocol to the International Convention for the North- 
west Atlantic Fisheries signed at Washington under 
date of February 8, 1949 (TIAS 2089). Done at Wash- 
ington June 25, 1956." 
Senate advice and consent to ratification given: May 13, 

1957. 

Ratification deposited: Norway, May 15, 1957. 


Postal Services 


Universal postal convention, with final protocol, annex, 
regulations of execution, and provisions regarding air- 
mail and final protocol thereto. Signed at Brussels 
July 11, 1952. Entered into force July 1, 1953. TIAS 
2800. 

Ratifications deposited: El Salvador, April 13, 1957; 
Guatemala, April 18, 1957. 


Slave Trade 

Protocol amending the slavery convention signed at 
Geneva September 25, 1926 (46 Stat. 2183), and annex. 
Done at New York December 7, 1953. Protocol entered 
into force December 7, 1953. Annex entered into force 
July 7, 1955. TIAS 3532. 
Acceptance deposited: Burma, April 29, 1957. 


BILATERAL 


Iran 

Treaty of amity, economic relations, and consular rights. 
Signed at Tehran August 15, 1955. 
Ratifications exchanged: May 16, 1957. 
Enters into force: June 16, 1957. 


Peru 

Agreement for the establishment and operation of a 
rawinsonde observation station at Lima, Peru. Ef- 
fected by exchange of notes at Lima April 17, 1957. 
Enters into force on date of signature of an arrange- 
ment embodying the technical details. 

Agricultural commodities agreement under title I of the 


* Not in force. 
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Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended (68 Stat. 454, 455; 69 Stat. 44, 721), 
and exchange of notes. Signed at Lima May 2, 1957. 
Entered into force May 2, 1957. 


Turkey 

Agreement further supplementing the agricultural com- 
modities agreement of November 12, 1956 (TIAS 3697). 
Effected by exchange of notes at Ankara April 20, 
1957. Entered into force April 20, 1957. 





DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 








Resignations 


Robert R. Bowie as Assistant Secretary for Policy 
Planning and State Department representative on the 
National Security Council Planning Board. (For 
texts of Mr. Bowie’s letter to the President and the 
President’s reply, see White House press release dated 
May 16.) 

Arthur Gardner as Ambassador to Cuba. 


Establishment of Consulate at Sarajevo 


An American Consulate has been established at Sara- 
jevo, Yugoslavia. The office was officially opened effective 
April 23, 1957, but will not open to the public until a later 
date. 

The consular jurisdiction of the Consulate includes the 
People’s Republic of Bosnia-Herzegovina (formerly in the 
Zagreb district) and the People’s Republic of Montenegro 
(formerly in the Belgrade consular district). 





PUBLICATIONS 








Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.8. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ez- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be ob- 
tained from the Department of State. 


Atomic Energy—Cooperation for Civil Uses. TIAS 3745. 
33 pp. 15¢. 

Agreement, with exchange of notes, between the United 
States of America and Switzerland—Signed at Washing- 
ton June 21, 1956. Entered into force January 29, 1957. 


Agricultural Commodities—Raw Silk Industry. TIAS 
3746. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Japan. Exchange of notes—Signed at Tokyo January 18, 
1957. Entered into force January 18, 1957. 
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Disposition of German Assets in Thailand. TIAS 3747, 
2 pp. 5¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and 
other governments—Signed at Bangkok January 31, 1957, 
Entered into force January 31, 1957. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3748. 2 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Greece, amending agreement of August 8, 1956. Ex. 
change of notes—Signed at Athens January 8 and 25, 
1957. Entered into force January 25, 1957. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3749. 8 pp. 5¢, 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Iran, amending agreement of February 20, 1956. Hx- 
change of notes—Signed at Washington January 29 and 
30, 1957. Entered into force January 30, 1957. 


Financial Arrangements for Furnishing Certain Supplies 
and Services to Naval Vessels. TIAS 3750. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Greece. Exchange of notes—Signed at Athens January 
18 and 19, 1957. Date of entry into force: April 19, 
1957. 


Defense—Transfer of Property at Roberts Field. TIAS 
3751. 3pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Liberia. Exchange of notes—Signed at Washington April 
19, 1955, and August 21 and September 22, 1956. Entered 
into force January 4, 1957. 


Relief Supplies and Equipment—Duty-Free Entry and 
Exemption From Internal Taxation. TIAS 3752. 5 pp. 
5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and the 
Philippines. Exchange of notes—Dated at Manila April 
29, 1954, and October 18, 1956. Entered into force Octo- 
ber 18, 1956. 


Defense—Training of German Army Personnel. TIAS 
8753. 4 pp. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
the Federal Republic of Germany. Exchange of notes— 
Signed at Bonn/Bad Godesberg and Bonn December 12, 
1956. Entered into force December 12, 1956. 


Defense—Training of German Navy Personnel. TIAS 
3754. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
the Federal Republic of Germany. Exchange of notes— 
Signed at Bonn/Bad Godesberg and Bonn December 12, 
1956. Entered into force December 12, 1956. 


Defense—Offshore Procurement Program. TIAS 3755. 
22 pp. 15¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
the Federal Republic of Germany—Signed at Bonn April 
4, 1955. Entered into force February 7, 1957. 


International Civil Aviation. TIAS 8756. 11 pp. 10¢. 


Protocol between the United States of America and Other 
Governments, amending convention of December 7, 1944— 
Done at Montreal June 14, 1954. Entered into force De- 
cember 12, 1956. 


Emergency Relief Assistance. TIAS 3757. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Haiti. Exchange of notes—Signed at Port-au-Prince De- 
= 26 and 28, 1956. Entered into force December 28, 
1956. 
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Agriculture 

Administration of Agricultural Trade Development 
Act of 1954 (text of executive order) " 

International Cotton se quged Committee (delege- 
tion) _ * ° oF ie ae 

American Republics. dessins to Inter-Ameri- 
can Tropical Tuna Commission (Suomela) 

Atomic Energy 

EURATOM Committee Issues Report on Power 
Target . 

The International ‘imate ey pone " (Dulles, 
Wadsworth, Wilcox) . a 

Secretary Dulles’ News Crone of May 14 

U.S. Replies to Japan on Atom and Hydrogen 
Bomb Tests (texts of notes) ane 

Australia. Air waree Consultations With Aus- 
tralia a . 

Aviation. Air Transport Conainidtans With sida 
walla... : é eT ee 

Canada. Letters of cuniinenain (tien) 

China, Communist. Secretary Dulles’ News Con- 
ference of May 14 Seat We erie 

Claims and Property. Final Date Fixed for Fil- 
ing War Damage Claims Against Italy 

Colombia. United States Recognizes Provisional 
Government of Colombia is “pe 

Congress, The. The International Atomic ‘im 
Agency (Dulles, Wadsworth) 

Cuba. Resignations (Gardner) 

Department and Foreign Service 

Establishment of Consulate at Sarajevo : 

Fees for Special Clearance on Passports Reduced 

Resignations (Bowie, Gardner) : 

Disarmament. Secretary Dulles’ News See 
ence of May 14 ee re? ay ee 

Economic Affairs. Administration of Agricul- 
tural Trade Development Act of 1954 (text of 
executive order) ees 

Europe. EURATOM Committee Issues ini on 
Power Target ° 

Germany. Secretary Dulles’ News Cullinane: of 
May 14 : 

International thidaietelins eit Selene 

Appointment to Inter-American Tropical Tuna 
Commission (Suomela) 

Calendar of Meetings F 

International Cotton Advisory Cnmaitien ae 
tion) a els he. ae. ie ed GE SS 

Iran. Treaty of Amity, Economic Relations, and 
Consular Rights With Iran Hong? phat 

Israel. Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of May 

Italy. Final Date Fixed for Filing War Damage 
Claims Against Italy 

Japan. U.S. Replies to Japan on Atom and i Hya dro- 
gen Bomb Tests (texts of notes) . : 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: May 13-19 


Department of State, Washington 25, D. C 


273 of May 7, and 282 of May 10. 
No. Date Subject 
7285 5/13 


286 5/13 
*287 5/14 


288 5/14 
7289 5/14 
290 5/15 
291 5/15 


on embassy personnel. 


mended. 
Dulles : news conference. 
Military aid to Yugoslavia. 
Wadsworth: statement on IABA. 


ment with Australia. 
Rountree: 

mentals of American Policy.” 
War damage claims against Italy. 
Canada credentials (rewrite). 


5/16 


293 5/16 

294 5/17 

295 5/17 
tee (rewrite). 

Treaty of amity with Iran ratified. 

Educational exchange. 


296 5/17 
5/17 
5/17 


299 5/17 


300 5/17 
5/17 


dor to Cuba. 


ognized. 
Wilcox: atomic energy agency. 
Program for Adenauer visit. 


*Not printed. 
¥Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 





Releases may be obtained from the News Division, 


Press releases issued prior to May 13 which appear 
in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 269 of May 6, 


Note to U.S.S.R. on travel restrictions 


Reply to Japanese note on atom tests. 
Expanded educational exchange recom- 


Consultations on air transport agree- 


“The Middle East—Funda- 


Delegation to Cotton Advisory Commit- 


Earl E. T. Smith nominated Ambassa- 


Colombian provisional government rec- 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


The International 
Atomic Energy Agency 


On December 8, 1953, before the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, President Dwight D. Eisenhower proposed that a 
world organization be formed to promote the peaceful uses of 
nuclear energy. This proposal received an almost unanimous 
favorable response from all parts of the world. 


On September 20, 1956, representatives of 81 nations—the 
largest number ever to meet for an international conference— 
assembled at U.N. headquarters in New York. Seventy of these 
nations, on October 26, signed the Statute of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, an organization dedicated to the promo- 
tion of the peaceful uses of the atom. Ten more have since signed. 


As soon as 18 nations (including at least 3 of the principal atomic 
powers) have ratified the Statute in accordance with their con- 
stitutional procedures, the Agency will come into being. 


The International Atomic Energy Agency, a 12-page pamphlet, 
describes the background of the Agency, what it will do, its finan- 
cial provisions, safeguards against diversion of assistance to mili- 
tary use, and protection of health and safety. The “Vocabulary 
of Atomic Energy” that prefaces the pamphlet defines some of the 
important terms in the atomic energy field. 

Copies of this publication may be purchased from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., for 15 cents each. 


Publication 6477 15 cents 
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